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LORD COCHRANE’S LETTER ro LORD 
ELLENBOROUGH. 


In the defence of a good cause nothing should be 
more carefully avoided than’prolixity. The people at 
jarge, to whom the victims of injustice and oppression 
ultimately appeal, are equally unable and unwilling te 
analize a statement of one hundred and fifty pages, closely 
printed, and capriciously arranged. Whatever is ad- 
dressed to the common sense of the nation at large, should 
touch more strongly on the prominent parts of the argu- 
ment, referring the minute and subordinate details to a 
second division of the work, to notes, or to an appendix, 
Few of the most ardent admirers of Lord Cochrane will 
be able to peruse the narrative before us without the ex- 
ercise of exemplary patience, and many intervals of men- 
tal lassitude, A short and eloquent preface, enforcing 
the leading arguments of the pamphlet, and bearing the 
same relation to its generalcontents that a Judge’s charge 
bears to the evidence, would have confirmed the attach- 
ment of many well-meaning friends, and removed the 
suspicions of many thoughtless enemies, who have nei- 
ther time, inclination, or ability. Yet if the desultory 
minuteness of Lord Coclirane be a proof of his indiscre- 
tion, it presents the most unsuspicious evidence to his 
honesty of purpose, and to his confidence in the justice 
of his cause. The criminal, oppressed by conscious guilt, 
would evade the strict and close investigation that would 
be eagerly demanded by the confidence of innocence, 
His lordship has proved that he is not more afraid of 


scrutiny than of the chain-shot of his country’s enemies, 
VOL. IX. L 
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89 De Berenger’s disguise. 


and we hope that the weapons of calumny will be found 
as ineffectual as the batteries of the isle of Aix. 

The enthasiasm @id the decision of a learned lawyer 
are illustrated in these pryes by a great variety of appo- 
site observations. But we are sorry that his didn 
should have so far deviated from the strict purpose of | 
self-defence, as to prove what has not been Tonotel sane 
to reprobate inadverteucies which have already received 
their due share of public reprobation. To prove that 
the judge was prejudiced, and the jury indiscreet, might 
have been accomplished in a single page, and would 
have left the undivided attention of the reader to the gee 
neral evidence. 

On many important points, decisive in our opinion, 
of the hastiness of the verdict, Lord Cochrane is exe 
plicit and satisfactory. He proves, as far as proof is 
possible, that De Berenger, after he arrived at the Marshe 
gate, held his portmanteau, “ large enough to wrapa 
coat in,” close to his breast, and threw aside his sword; 
that previous to his arrival at the Marsh-gate he had put 
up the blinds, and changed his dress ; that so far from 
delaying his affidavit in the hope of permitting Berens 
ger’s escape from the kingdom, he was apprehended at 
Leith four weeks after the publication of the affidavit, a 
circumstance which demonstrates at least that no come 
munication could exist between them. His lordship 
joined the ‘Tounant on the Ist of March, the day after 
his leave of absence expired, and carrying with him no 
suspicion that his name was implicated in the charge, 
which he no sooner heard than he returned to town, and 
published his affidavit, 

The name of Murray within the last two years has 
been as repeatedly pronounced, as that of Wellington; 
accompanied, it is true, by epithets of a different signifir 
cation, and rewards of a different character. Murray 
Laythrop has lately figured in the annals of the Old Bai+ 
ley ton, the nuptials of Miss Gayton and the Reverend 














Lord Ellenborougs’s charge. 86 


Sir Hugh Murray, excited no inconsiderable degree of 
public surprize; the eaploits of General Murray are re- 
corded in the minutes of his court-martial, and the vir- 
tues of the honorable Alexander Murray, are not les¢ 
correctly exhibited in reports of the proceedings at 
Lord Cochrane’s trial. Mr. Harrison, his friend, having 
been defeated in his enmity to the character and person 
of Mr. Basil Cochrane, he became the implacable enemy 
of the whole family, and was therefore selected and em- 
ployed by the Stock-exchange, to collect evidence, and 
subpeua the witnesses. ‘* Not only,” observed Serjeant 
Best, ‘“* has Mr. Basil Cochrane’s servant been 
subpaened by the Stock-exchange, but the females of 
this family have been subpeened to this place, and kept 
here for the purpose of proving the same facts which 
might have been admitted at any hour of the day: and 
not only subpaened, but that subpoena sent by a person 
whose presence was the most insulting of any one who 
could have been selected in this town, and who could 
have been selected for no other purpose than that of offer. 
ing insult to the members of the family.” Harrison in. 
troduced himself to the auut of Lord Cochrane under a 
false name, and sat a considerable time in the drawings 
room conversing on the subject of the fraud, and then 
presented ber with a subpoena, 

On that portion of Lord Ellenborough’s charge in 
which he descants with so much pomposity on De Beren- 
ger’s appearance at Lord Cochrane’s in the costume of 
his crime, his lordship indulges im the following just and 
animated observations. 

After recapitulating the remarks of Lord Ellenborough, 
he observes, “As he had not an aid-de-camp’s uniform 
with a star; as he did not so present himself to me: as 
it does not now depend on myself, or on the rejected evi. 
dence of my servants, but it is proved by the testimony 
of two respectable tradesmen, men wholly uninfluenced, 
whom I never saw, and with whom I had no cofthun» 
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and we hope that the weapons of calumny will be found 
as ineffectual as the batteries of the isle of Aix. 

‘The enthusiasm aud the decision of a learned lawyer 
are iliustrated in these ptyes by a great variety of appo- 
site observations. But we are sorry that his lordship 
should have so far deviated from the strict purpose of 
self-defence, as to prove what has not been disputed, and 
to reprobate inadvertencies which have already received 
their due share of public reprobation. ‘To prove that 
the judge was prejudiced, and the jury indiscreet, might 
have been accomplished in a single page, and would 
have left the undivided attention of the reader to the ges 
neral evidence. 

On many important points, decisive in our opinion, 
of the hastiness of the verdict, Lord Cochrane is exe 
( plicit and satisfactory. He proves, as far as proof is 
: possible, that De Berenger, after he arrived at the Marshe 
gate, held his portmanteau, “ large enough to wrap a 
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' ia coat in,” close to his breast, and threw aside his sword; 
ie : that previous to his arrival at the Marsh-gate he had put 
4 iy \ up the blinds, and changed his dress ; that so far from 
}. he delaying his affidavit in the hope of permitting Berens 
higiae ger’s escape from the kingdom, he was apprehended at 
ne | Bie Leith four weeks after the publication of the affidavit, a 


circumstance which demonstrates at least that no come 
munication could exist between them. His lordship 
joined the ‘Tounant on the lst of March, the day after. 
his leave of absence expired, and carrying with him ne 
suspicion that his name was implicated in the charge, 
which he no sooner heard than he returned to town, and 
published his affidavit, 

3 : The name of Murray within the last two years has 
jif.a been as repeatedly pronounced, as that of Wellington ; 
ae accompanied, it is true, by epithets of a different signifir 
cation, and rewards of a different character. Murray 
Laythrop has lately figured in the annals of the Old Bai 
ley ton; the nuptials of Miss Gayton and the Reverend 

















Lord Ellenborougs’s charge. 86 


Sir Hugh Murray, excited no inconsiderable degree of 
public surprize; the eaploits of General Murray are re- 
corded in the minutes of his court-martial, and the vir- 
tues of the honorable Alexander Murray, are not less 
correctly exhibited in reports of the proceedings at 
Lord Cochbrane’s trial. Mr. Harrison, his friend, having 
been defeated in his enmity to the character and person 
of Mr. Basil Cochrane, he became the implacable enemy 
of the whole family, and was therefore selected and em- 
ployed by the Stock-exchange, to collect evidence, and 
subpeua the witnesses. ‘* Not only,” observed Serjeant 
Best, “ has Mr. Basil Cochrane’s servant been 
subpaned by the Stock-exchange, but the females of 
this family have been subpeened to this place, and kept 
here for the purpose of proving the same facts which 
might have been admitted at any hour of the day: and 
not ouly subpeened, but that subpaena sent by a person 
whose presence was the most insulting of any one who 
could have been selected in this town, and who could 
have been selected for no other purpose than that of offer. 
ing insult to the members of the family.” Harrison ine 
troduced himself to the auut of Lord Cochrane under a 
false naine, and sat a considerable time in the drawings 
room conversing on the subject of the fraud, and then 
presented ber with a subpaeua, 

On that portion of Lord Ellenborough’s charge in 
which he descants with so much pomposity on De Beren- 
ger’s appearance at Lord Cochrane’s in the costume of 
his crime, his lordship indulges in the following just and 
animated observations. 

After recapitulating the remarks of Lord Ellenborough, 
he observes, “ As he had not an aid-de-camp’s uniform 
with a star; as he did not so present himself to me: as 
it does not now depend on myself, or on the rejected evi. 
deace of my servants, but it is proved by the testimony 
of two respectable tradesmen, men wholly unintluenced, 
whom I never saw, and with whom I had no comthua» 










































































































37 Sir Simon le Blanc’s remark. 


cation either directly or indirectly, that De Berenger | 


quitted the post-chaise and entered the hackney-coach, 
which brought him to my house in a green dress, the dress 
in which, as I have sworn, he made his appearance before 


me; and asthe truth of my oath to the fact is therefore | 


fully established, and as it was evidence before your lord- 
ship and as there was no evidence at all to De Berenger’s 
appearance before me in any other dress, the real ques- 
tion is: How could your lordship reconcile it to the 
duties of your office, to the investigation of truth, and 
to justice, to the party accused, and to your character as a 
man and a judge, to give the jury the means of mistaking 
eloquence for evidence, and of exchanging the influence 
of testimony for the delusion of oratorical invective,” 
The remark of Sir Simon le Blanc, “ It is impossible 
to conceive that any change of dress could have taken 
place during the short interval from the time at which 
he bad got out of the coach to the period when he aps 
peared before Lord Cochrane, is satisfactorily disproved 
by the time necessarily occupied by his lordship’s ser- 
vant, which could not be less than one hour and a half 
in seeking his master. If the change of dress were not 
made in the vicinity of the asylum, it might have been 
made before the arrival of Lord Cochrane in Green-street; 
and the possibility of such a circumstance ought to have 
been left to the jury. : | 
The cleverestand most entertaining part of the book 
is the final attempt of Lord Cochrane to prove that the 
post-boy who conducted Berenger might have been found 
guilty of a participation in his designs, on evidence pre- 
cisely similar to that on which his lordship himself has 
been convicted: and the observations immediately sut- 
ceeding this gui proguo, and which terminate the volume, 
though teebly expressed and inefféctively arranged, tend 
so strongly to confirm and to elucidate a recent subject 
of general conversation, ‘that we are tempted to extract 
its“ May not an illicit communication<be carried on 














Epigrams. se 


outsi e of a carriage, as well as inside of a carriage. Nay, 
might it not gravely be questioned whether, under such 
circumstances, the exterior mode of communication was 
not essential to constitute the illegality, or whether any 
communication, or commerce in the interior of a carriage 
on the Canterbury-road, can be contrary to, or even sus- 
piciousin daw. If one might suppose, for instance, that your 
lordship had been caught in a carriage with a familiar 
acquaintance, or even a near relative, whether by con- 
sanguinity or affinity, no matter, journeying on ihat 
very road together, “ after having had an opportunity of 
communicating together at least at that time,” your 
lordship would be struck, [am sure, “ as by electricity,” 
that nothing could be more fallacious than to infer that 
such supposed communication must have been necessary 
for the current business of the day, or that the business 
of the one must necessarily have been the business of the 
other. So far from that the business of the one may 
have been to conceal contraband goods in that very car- 
riage, while the business of your lordship would have 
been to have ‘‘ owned yourself much shocked with this 
fraudulent kind of practice, and to have had immediate 
recourse to your private or (in default of that) your 
public authority for the purpose of repressing it”. 

In conclusion, we offer Lord Cochrane a morsel of 
friendly advice. Let him write his next pamphlet him- 
self, or change his secretary.” 


ities 
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*¢ At tea with some ladies, a Newmarket esquire 

Rose to hand round the toast which long stood at the fire, 
The touch burnt his fingers, he stamp’d and he swore, 
And quitting his hold, dropped the whole on the floor ; 
The ladies all langh’d, while young Turf, cri’d elate, 

“* Well the heat I have gain’d, tho’ it seems lost the plate.” 
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89 Emgrams. 


On a lateMarriage in Hi igh rath 
This piows widow, as Fame'sings, “°° 
Wish'd not, like Martha, “ many things ;” 
“iv Bat yet, like Mary, wisely heedful, © ' | ° 
lo is 7@hhe tock care of *‘ the one annciaor tt th pF 


at i ’ The ‘pasta gy: 2 Hoax concluded : f 
ahtan®, ‘A, at last, as the doctors now find, 
is Sep tvave TAY pregnant with nothing but wind ; 
Yet all/her disciples, ’tis well understood, 
Say—“’Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good ?? — 


The Doctor duped, 
The drug-dealing R—cr, with a quack doctor’s pride, 
Had puff'd himself off as * the Medical Guide ;” 
But, alas! the dup’d doctor’s now sicken’d te find, 
His fetus all water—his Shiloh all wind / 








On the recent Creation of Knights. 
The sov’reign of all titles donor 
Is call’d the * the fountain of ail honour ;” 
But such an overflow—’ed’s blood ! 
*Tis not a fountain, but a flood / 





The Lawyers puzzled. 





Lorp P TH is so strange by fits, , a 
His brother says, he’s lost his wits ; 

While others,—he’s so great a.zany,— 
“Declare his lordship ne’er had any ¢ 00: Se 


TTS 


The Rivals. 
Miss W-ist-n and Q' N--] divide the towa, 
Some cry one up, and some the other down: 
The former, no doubt, looks to all beholders, 
The tallest lady by the head and shoulders ; 
Yet I still think, as many others do, 
The least—the greatest actress of the two. 


On eating Reverend. Rector spea speaks eguiest the Propertyte 
While: ithe parishioners, 80 lax,. iead bod jell2 
doin todestroy this madstous tars op douby, gen 
Lo! e’en the parson * singeth blythe,” 
To think he'll pay no longer tythe ! 
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: PUBLIC PROSTITUTION, ;, 
IR, 

Tue suppressors of vice, and the persecutors of huma 
ble indiscretion, after a long and ungrateful interval of 
inactivity, have at length resumed the exercise of their 
inquisitorial functions, and have been assiduously em- 
ployed for the last five weeks in visiting with exemplary 
punishment the mowers, of sabbatical beards, and, the 
venders of a Sunday dinner, The unfortunate retailers 
of potatoes, after the clock has sounded twelve on Sa- 
turday night, the petty dealers in the necessaries of life, 
who relieve their own necessities, and provide for the 
wants of others by the exposure of their wares on a Sun- 
day morning: all. who are too honest to be idle, or too 
indigent to observe with scrupulosity the injunctions of 
the tabernacle, have lately, been subjected to the visitation 
of godly informers, and evangelical expounders ,of the 
law. Within the parish of Clerkenwell alone, they have 
intercepted, vi et armis, various legs of mutton, &c. on 
their road to the oven, and by virtue of an act of parlia- 
ment converted them to their private use. Sixteen barbers 
have lately suffered the penalties attached to the crime 
of handling their razors on a Sunday, and one unfortunate 


milliner in the neighbourhood of Gray’s Inn-road, informs 


me that she is threatened with an information for having 
violated the Lord’s day by arranging the trimmings of a 
cap. 

Having proceeded with triumphant impunity in single 
and petty acts of hypocritical and inhuman persecution, 
they have been emboldened to point at higher game, and 
to come boldly forward as the censors, and the protec- 
tors of public’ morals, ‘The remembrance of their con- 
duct with respect to Mr. Crawford’s house, had not yet 
heen. effaced from the mind, of the public, yet no, one 
suspected that after the repeated marks of general indig- 


nation, which accompanied their absurd. and puritanical 
VOL, IX, M 
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6 Impolicy of perstcution. 


conduct to that gentleman, they would once ‘more 
come forward as the advocates’ of public delicacy, and 
the guardians of public virtue. “Much less was it to: be 
expected that individuals of respectable character, ‘and 
responsible station, should participate iu their delusive 
and pernicious designs, and sariction by their participa: 


tion thie proceedings of fraud, folly; and fanaticism. Yet 


it appears from the advertisements exhibited’ in the 
stréets, and the reports of the newspapers, that several 
of the most intelligent and respectable individuals in the 
city, have become the instruments of a system of perse- 
cution as cruel as injudicious, and have avowed their de+ 
termination to adopt coercive measures ‘in the punish 
ment and prevention of female prostitution: 

A measure more absurd in its principles, or more per- 
nicious in its tendency, was néver invented by purita* 
nical enthusiasm, or prosecuted by methodistical malig- 
nity. Its first effect would be to propagate tlie very 


‘vices which it was intended’to correct, to confound the 


distinctions between innocence and guilt, to’repress the 
emotions of returning virtue, to exasperate passive cri- 
minality into active wickedness, and to render our streets 


and houses’ one melancholy and appalling scene of sué- 


picion and distrust. The ultimate execution of sucha 


‘plan would indeéd be impossible. Who is to ‘distit- 
guish between the virgin and the harlot, the matron ant? 


the sly impure ? By what peculiarity of dress, person, or 


. general appearance, are the destined tenants of Bride: 
well, to bé distinguished from domestic and virtuous fe- 
_males? It would be rather cruel to: commit a feniale to 


prison for her looks. ‘The very crime of whieh sheis sus- 
pected to be guilty is unsusceptible of being proved by 
evidence, and the circumstanée of’ enteritig a ‘suspitiods 


i sy is too vague, too difficult ‘to be asvertained; and 
too liable to implicate private ‘as‘well as public’ prosti- 


_ tutes, to come within the’cognizaticd of the magistrate. 
“The inevitable” consequences! df any.“pénel “restriction 
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_ dts immorality. ~ 9} 


en the intercourse,of unmarried persons, are the preva- 
lence of secret vice, and the, diffusion, of unmanly pro- 
pensities. . Licentiousness, deprived, of its usual gratifi- 

cations, broods over its libidinous ideas, and seeks within 
the limited.circle to which it is confined, a compensation 
for the pleasures it has lost. The man of. pleasure is 


-changed. from a promiscuous rake to a private seducer, 


and while prostitutes are excluded from the.street, every 
“private mansion, contains a victiin of secret and solitary 
Just, uagriniiac 

It has-been-remarked that in every country where pe- 
culiar, restrictions. have been placed on the intercourse of 
the sexes, moral licentiousness, and. every species of pol- 
lution, extensively. prevail. ‘The obscurity and reserve 
ain which the females of ancient Athens were educated 
and retained, was.productive of many of the atrocious 
acts which stain the annals of that city, and render cre- 
dible even,the aspersions so openly cast on the character 
of Socrates, The. intrigues and voluptuousness of the 
Spanish, women are as proverbial as the jealousy of their 
husbands, aod, .the number and strictness of the cereme- 
nials attending the slightest intercourse : and ifin Turkey 
and Egypt the fidelity of women is secured, while their 
spersons are secluded, they are retained in their duty by 
no moral or tender tie, but by means destructive of social 
-pleasure, and. inimical to the happiness of life. 

It is one of the most disgusting characteristics of the 
suppressors, that they assume, or endeavour to assume, 
the power of inflicting on human frailty the punishment 
of, atrocious, guilt; and forgetful of those multiplied 
offences against the laws of God, and the interests of 
morality, to,.which all mankind are liable, and of which 


they themselves present so many. deplorable examples, 


negard the errors. of their fellow creatures with inquisi- 
torial severity, and assume the functions of the Deity. 1 
mever occurs, to these people that they themselves are 
occasionally subject to Passion, inadvertence, and intem- 
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pérance; that it becomes only .a perfect: being to chas. 
tise the frailties and irregularities of less pure and exalted 
natures and that the pharisaical hypocrisy, which usurps 
the: power’of censuring the imperfections of others re- 
gardless of its own, is the peculiar subject of our Saviour’s 
reprobation. 

Itis singular that not one of the individuals who have 
come forward with so much zeal and enthusiasm on the 
present occasion, should have directed their attention for 
a moment to the influence likely to be produced, and the 
consequences likely to result from their own personal ha- 
bits. ‘The days of one are devoted to gluttony ordrunk- ~— 
enness ; his turtle and his wine are the only object of his 
thoughts ; to obtain these luxuries he submits tothe most ~~ 
degrading species of political subservience, cheats the 
government with whom he contracts, and after a long ca- 
reer of debauchery and servility, sinks into a portly and 
debilitated alderman, whose very countenance expresses 
the grossness of his propensities, and the knavery of his 
principles. Yet mention to a person of this kind, whose 
bosom was never agitated by one honorable sentiment, or 
one generous feeling, the awful word prostitution, and all 
his faculties are awakened toexertion. The unfortunate 
Cyprians, who are reduced by necessity to irregularities 
even less disgusting and obtrusive than that of their op- 
pressors, are sent to Bridewell, there to lament their mis- 
fortunes on bread and water ; while the glutton, the drun- 
kard, and the debauchee, drinks/his third bottle, and cone 
clades'an evening of intemperance by a night of adultery. 
~ Ldonot intend, Mr. Editor, to assert that none of us 
ave tointerfere in the cause of virtue, or the punishment of 
vice, because we ourselves are liable toerror. I mean only 
to iNustrate the degree of extravagance to which the in- 
quisitorial folly has‘extended, and ‘the necessity of modera- 
tion mn every attempt toimprove the morals ‘of our fellow 
creatures. As for ‘the idea of visiting prostitution with 
anydescription of ‘penal vengeance, it\ would-be just as 
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Advantages of prostiiut ion. 08: 


rational, as humane, and as effective, as'to puvish bytegal ; 
penalties the excesses of the wine-bibber and: the woun 
mand. For the frailties of our nature which do notidirectly 
aint at the subversion uf individual ‘happiness, wey are 
amenable to another tribunal than that of the inquisitors, 
It may even be doubted whether the obtrusion of pros~ 
titutes in our public streets be not the preservative’ of 
virtue, rather than its destroyer. The undisguised and 
shameless exposure of female beauty, renders it too fa- 
miliar to awaken emotion, and robs it of its charms. ‘The 
casual intercourse. which arises from collision in the 
public streets, is generally too momentary, and too grossly 
sensual, to be productive of those inconveniences, and. 
that misery which frequently accompanies more secret 
and clandestine attachments. Willing and soliciting 
beauty may be viewed with indifference, while loveli- 
ness retired and secluded, an intercourse requiring con- 
cealment and mystery, the cautious visit, “the half 
unwilling-willing kiss,” and stolen raptures, have irresis- 
tible charms in the eyes of youth and inexperience. 
Let us not add, by indiscreet and pernicious hostility, to 
theallurements of vice and the blandishments of seduction, 
If there be any mode by which the prevalence of female 
misery, and the motives of prostitution may be prevented, 
it must probably be found in the interference of the 
legislature inthe establishment of a minimum, on the 
value of certain descriptionsof female labour. Under the 
present circumstances the temptations to prostitution 
among that class of females immediately above the rank 
of servants are almost irresistible. Many thousands of 
unfortunate beings in this. metropolis are doomed to 
cheerless and sedentary labour from an early hour in the 
morning till midnight, :without receiving a remuneration 
adequate to the rent of a decent lodging: and even this 
description of employment is uncertain, ‘Ten shillings 
per week is regarded, with all the contingencies of re- 
ceiving that sum for only half they year, asa; handsome 
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ot Recipe fora tippling wife. 
recompence for the services of a dress-maker ;,.and every 
other description of female labour above that of-absolute ~ 
servitude is remunerated in the same proportion. To — 
correct an evil so'enormous and so destructive of female ¥ 
happiness would be to perform an act of substantial and 
rational benevolence ;-and so easy and grateful a duty | 
may be recommended to the worthy and intelligent mem. | 
bers of the city, as much more likely to effect its 


. reformation, than all the absurdities of Evangelical 
persecution. . | 
18 I am, &c. >. 
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RECIPE FOR A TIPPLING WIFE, 


Prescribed for the Benefit of those who may be afflicted with s 
dreadful a Malady. 
Waen subtle woman’s fix’d her mind 
On any secret failing, 
If you'd reclaim her, you will find 


Few means that are prevailing. 
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Harsh words will oft'times make her werse, 
Blows raise her indignation ; 

And care’s requir'd, to tell what course rs 
Is best for reformation. . 





Some men, devoid of skill , would say ,— 
‘The ovly plan’s to part ’em : 

But Ill advise a safer way, 
And that secundum artem.— 


Should sipping spirits be her whim, 
Then give her quantum suff. ; 
“And if she takes wherewith to swim, 
Why, think it not enough: 
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Her quarterns into quarts increase, 
And never seem to blame her; 


Por though she thus might wound your peace, 
Believe me, Death will taine her - 












» Bee and Junius 


Ne'er heed the falt’ring of ber lips, Ona dares 
However oft she’s fuddl’d ; : . 
Nor see her stumbles, nor her trips, 
Be it noon, or night, when. muddl’d: 
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At such destructive habits wink, 
And treat them all as bubbles; 
| Or else, mayhap, the less she'll drink, 
And lengthen out your troubles! 















LEE ano JUNIUS., 


To the Editor of the Scounce. 





Sir, 
As you have admitted the observations of a correspon 
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dent who signs himself /eenta, (page 420) in opposition 3 
to what I had advanced respecting the identity of ie 
Lee and Junius, I rely upon your kaown candour and 5 q 
liberality for the insertion of the present rejoinder to his : 4 
thin arguments. |= 

Icenia, who avows that he has satisfied himself as to ‘ 


ow 


Lee being the author of Junius, very naturally prefers 
that mode of reasoning which tends to confirm his pre- 
conceived opinion. It is a sure way of arriving at truth 
to open your mind to the doctrine that invigorates your 
prejudice; and Icenia seems to be one capable of distin. 
guishing only such truths that come so recommended, 

In my former communication I demanded, in what 
Icenia calls “ a triumphal tone,” the ‘* proofs that Lee 
was in this country at the time Junius was publishing 
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"i in the Advertiser of, Woodfall.” I certainly did demand | 
. such evidence, and without such evidence, unless I were i } 
endowed with the easy credulous faculties of Icenia, I was ; 

; bound to suspend my belief, considering that this.is not 

; an age fertile in miracles. I still demand the same evi- 
dence; and cannot consent AS imitate the unthinking pli- 
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O6 Duliness and-absirdity. 


ancy of your Correspondent’s mind, in' receiving, as ti. 
Heute, “the unsupported allegations ofa partizan, or the 
unauthenticated documents “he” may’ produce.” Icenia 
tilks in avery ‘frivoldus tone of “this and that letter. 
Why if the question is to be reduced to a mere prating 
about unseen and unproduced letters, amy advocate may 


talk as loudly‘as he: ‘Where are the originals of thesé 


letters? What collateral proofs support their existence ? 
What testimony is there that the whole is not a fabrica- 
tion? Icenia perhaps will reply to these questions with 
the stale device of vague aspersion, and innocently ex. 
press his wonder that any man can doubt what he be- 
lieves. Alas! the weakest heads are always the most 
credulous. Besides, unless some portion of that wonder- 
ful illumination which has enabled Icenia to discover 
light in the obscurity of darkness, be imparted to me, 
how can it be supposed that 1 should see my way with 
the same facility 2? ‘There have been many bungling at- 
tempts to palm a spurious parentage upon these letters; 
but T really think, with the exception of Mrs. Wilmot 
Serres, the job of Dr. Girdlestone is the most awkward 
and unlucky. He whocan seriously believe General Lee to 
have been author of Junius upon such gronnds as Dr. 
G. has presented, must be one of those felicitous mortals 
whom nature never designed to trouble the current of 
life by demanding a reason. I would rather have sucha 
man for my enemy than my friend; and should prefer 
him as my tool for a weaker enterprize, to either. He 
would be of infinite use in a jury box to a despoti¢ 
judge. Nay, the infantine simplicity of his mind, (which 
God knows I do not impute to him asa fault,) might 
even qualify him for a leader in the common council. 1 
beg however to disclaim all intention of joining Icenia 
and Alpha together. Alpha, argues like a philosopher: 


leéiia believes like a child. The former shews you bow, 


he arrives at the conciusion which satisfies him. The 
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Great reading of Icenta. 97 


latter begins at the conclusion and chuckles over his dex- 
terity, like the knave who. undersold his rival in brooms 
by stealing them ready-made. 

Not content however, with launching forth the thune 
ders of his argumentative powers, Iceniaseeks to confound 
me with his learning. Sir, he absolutely dabbles in |ite- 
rature, and has ventured so far as to quote the Annual 
Register and Encyclopedia Britannica. Against such 
an overwhelming tide of classical authorities what can I 
pretend to oppose? I sink down abashed, and own, that 
he who has the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Annual 
Register at his fipgers’ ends, has an indubitable right to 
prevail in any discussion which turns upon an historical 
fact. I marvel, indeed, that he did not refer to Mavor’s 
Universal History, because that profound and erudite 
work was composed entirely for the use of schools; and 
is admirably adapted for grown-up gentlemen who are 
learning the genealogies of crowned heads, 

The imagination of Icenia is at least equal to his 
knowledge and his arguments. I had foolishly supposed 
that, because General Lee gave a circumstantial detail of 
a battle which he professed he saw, he must bave been 
present: but Icenia, whose flights of fancy soar above 
miue, very placidly contends that he might have written 
as “lively a description of it,” sitting by his fire-side in 
London. Certainly, toa man thatcan argue thus, nothing 
would seem impossible, and Lee might as well, for aught 
{ can discover, have written the letters of Junius in Po- 
land. Surely it would have been as easy for him to post- 
date his letters, or leave it altogether to Mr. Woodfall to 
puthis dates whenever he found an opportunity of inserting 
them. Ithink, indeed, this would have been the more 
iugenious theory of the two: and though the private let- 
ters of Junius published in Woodfall’s late edition may 
Present some obstacles to such a supposition, it would be 
very easy for Icenia or Dr. Girdlestone to prove, in the way 
all the rest has been proved, that he furnished Wood- 
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Qs Cutherine Macaulay and Alderman Sa bridge. 


fall with those confidential notes after his return, in or. 
der to assist the deception. When we are once determin- 
ed to assume fiction for truth, 1 know po limits to the 
boldness of the former, except the sturdy incredulity of a 
few thinking minds, among whiclt few Ido not reckon 
Icenia. 

Iu my former letter I very naturally, as I thought, 
asked whether Lee was ever suspected of being Junius, 
during the publication of the letters; because if he was 
not, I could see no reason for the mysterious fabrications 
so much insisted upon by Dr. Girdlestone, in order to 
mislead public inquiry. To this question Icenia makes 
a most satisfactory reply. He doesnot, indeed, answer 
that Lee was so suspected, but he very sagaciously infers 
that he might have been suspected, because ‘* General 
Burgoyne, the Duke of Richmond, and many of the 
noblemen of the whig interest were acquainted with Lee's 
powers as a writer!!” ‘This js certainly conclusive, and 
L hope Icenia will be allowed all the benefit of the dis- 
covery. I find, however, that this is not the only col- 
jateral! proof he has, Ile produces another of singular 
and resistless weizht. ‘* Catherine Macaulay was one of 
tle political favorites of Lee—Catherine Macaulay was 
the sister of Alderman Sawbridge—Alderman Sawbridge 
was much admired by Junius,”"—ergo, as Lee admired 
the sister, and Junius admired the brother, Junius and 
Lee, and Lee and Junius, are one and the same. Bless 
me! I should have pondered many an hour ere I had hit 
upon such a notable expedient for determining the iden- 
tity of Junius. 

Such proofs as these, however, I shall continue to dis- 
regard, tll supported by positive, direct, unimpeached, 
aud unimpeachable testimony. When I find, on the one 
hand, distinct evidence that Lee was not in England, 
during the publication of Junius, and on the other a 
fantastic effort to overpower that evidence by imaginary 
fabrications, incredible coin ‘idences, and dishonorable 
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The cobler and doctor. 99 


evasions, I cannot be long in doubt; and I should belie 

the soundness of the humblest of my faculties, the power 

of discerning palpable contradictions, if 1 could, for a 

moment, believe Lee and Junius to be the same in- 

dividual upon such facts as are at present before the world. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Dec. 21st, 181) 4. OMEGA. 
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THE WEST OF ENGLAND GRAND MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 


A COMICAL ENTERTAINMENT. 





ACT Ii. 


Scene—The same as Act I. 
Orchestra Boy. His Lordship (a) wnprovided is 
(to Conductor) With place of note! 





Conductor. Why how is this 
That men of rank should cry, Oh la ! 
M-—x—y. - Ne’er mind,—I’ll take the Vioxa. 
Conductor. Thank’ee, my lad of war / (b) that’s right ; 
You'll have a better stand to night (c). 
M—x—y. Then let it be an active one, 


Not like to that you’re standing on 

Else might folks liken me to you,— 

With little merit, nought to do, 
Conductor. (angry) With little merit ! 





M—r—y. Aye ;—don’t boast :— 
Quack-doctor like, you're at your post. 

Conductor (enraged) Quack-doctor / 

M—x—y,. Yes, tho’ H—t—1 rub’d 





His greasy paws on pate ;—you dub’d ? (d) 
Fore Cambridge-doctor came, it went 
Well down, yes, with the ignorant. 





(a) The person here alluded to assumed the title of Lord of the Manor of 
B—dn—h, from occupying a field of about an acre and half by its river—and 
this in a very smgular way; vid. by forbidding a gentleman's fishing thereon, 

(4) His father being a codler. 

(c) Alluding to an evening performance at the theatre. 


—4 title of which he appeared proud, 


(¢) It is a fact that the conductor, before this period, was nick-named doctor 
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100 Provincial 2gnorance. 





But— 
F— T—r—r. (addressing them from below cautiously) 
Gentlemen, I pray you cease! 
Talk not of filthy thiogs like grease ! 
Cease, gentlemen ! upon my word, 
Such sounds as these should not be heard ! 
Discord, though music here may play, 
“« Prepar'd,” ** Resolv’d,” the Handel way, (¢} 











W—i—e. Discord like yours that will not pass 
Here, —pr’ythee settle o’er a glass / 

Nobody. Well, well, said one of noodles bright, 
Apt, apt, discerner,—brewer W—i—e. 

Conductor. ‘“« Now let the pealing organ blow,” 
And pull away all !—how—all know. 

B—a—m. Do they ? 

Conductor. Oh, never mind! 

B—a—m. A few--- 

Conductor. May teach the many what to do. 


(To C-t-iand Mrs. S-l~n.) Now, ladies, I may talk to you. 
Nobody. (aside) Talk! talk! talk! Can, can he? (answer me, 
ye fair) | 
Who knows not any difference between the 
there and their. ( f) 
B~a—m, The many /---Why the whole we view, 
Exceedeth not a score or two, 
What liken these to Minster band ?--- 
(A grain of sand unto the strand !) 
Of worth like that, such scouts as them to hold ? 
Then is the common stone an em'rald. 


Leader. Hist '—Hist '—Prano there below ! 
Who is't? disturbs by talking so ? 
L—n—y. Who, who, who is’t >—Why dont ye see 


The conductor's jaws agoing ?>—He, 
He it is,—ay, plain’s the case ; 
For talk I scarce can hear my Bass ; 





(e) In allusion to the performance about to take place :—A selection from 
Handel’s oratorios, &c. 


(f ) As appears from specimens of his scholarship in writing, . . . sat 32! 

















The barber versus cobler. 





Although ’tis one of FosTEer-note | 

It has not the force to o’erpow’r his throat, 
M—x-y. D--n, d--n, that fiddle! out of time, 

And out of tune !—I cannot chime, 

In any thing like tune or tune 








For— 
Leader. —— What? 
M—zxz—y. That noisy poltroon ! 
Leader. Hush! ’guinst our governor such talk 
Is—. 


M-x-y. I don’t care! 

Leader (to the Orchestra Boy.) Well! downward walk ; 
Or rather softly, gently stalk, 
And slightly chide the conductor with 
Words of meekness, yet of pith ; 
Tell him, by G—, if he can bear 
Such sounds as these that reach my ear, 








I cannot. 
P-d-n London Mean you brother Jim ? 
Leader, Yes, if our wise couductor’s him. 
?-d-n. What shame !—One call’d him Pig just now ! 


And one—he liken’d to a Sow. 
Nobody. Well, my similitude may pass, 
For musically Jim’s no ass. 
That is, he hath not asses ears, 
Else would he hear what each one hears, 
That understands what time, or tune is, 
This— 
P-d-n. (aside) - This an impudent poltroon is ! 
(To Nobody in passion) What time and tune is! 
(Nobody) a —= Is it so? 
Nor Jim nor Jack doth music know, 
Oh little other than by name! 
M-x-y, A couple rare of Llock-head fame. 
P-d-n, No—no reflections on us cast 
A block's as good as any last. (g) 








_— wt 





{g) Itis frequently the case, that boys retort on each other, reflecting on 
the trades of their fathers, particularly the Barber and Cobler. 
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The trumpet and fiddle. 


M-x-y. (consequentiously) In universal knowledge — 


P-d-n. 
M-x-y. 


Nobody. 


Col. Mac 


Nobody. 


P-d-n 


Nobody. 


ila thin 
I've many books, Sir, looked within, 
In search I’m now for one to bring 
A little bit of every thing. (h) 
Why don’t my languages now show 
You scliolarship from top to toe ? 
My knowledge o’ MINNIMS, PECKED or not, 
Quivers, et cetera, might shock 
The wisest one ef P-d-n-block. (?) 
Hark ! Hark again! Such horrid sounds 
The druin-sticks of my ears seize.—Zounds ! 





<nagge= 


Teer mares 


~ ager 


Where's the conductor’s talent ?—Art ?— 
The Fiddle’s playing the Trumpet part. 
Why Colonel Mac has look’d that way 

A thousand times, to say don’t play. 


. (Ina whiper to Nobody)---Look’'d ? Why such 


hideous sounds, for air 

Divinely beautiful, 1 swear, 

Is quite enough to make one stare, 
How such can pass, to him and me’s a riddle. 
The Trumpet represented by a Fiddle / / / ()) 
The Trumpeter’s uncertain in his blow ! 

The great man Smitrz could not come down 

you know, 

Why then the Organ has a Trumpet stop, 
That might in here and there, man, surely hop. | 
What, what the devil ’tis I cannot tell— | 
No note of it is heard or great or swell, 

More than is heard the fine Old Peter’s Bell, 
Whose mellow note’s o’erpowr’d by noisy drum, 
Which tho’ well beat doth all here (4) overcome, 
Except the Trombone and Trumpet dire 

That oft break forth like Monsters spitting fire. 








— | 


(4) It is a fact that this searcher after understanding actually applied to 
the beoksellers for sueh a publicat on. 


(:) This speech altoge:hir may betaken as a correct speciman of M-x-y's 


scholership. 


(7) Note only (in elucidation) the solo, so played, in “ The Trumpet shail! 


sonnd,?? 


(k) From the Echo ef a Cathedral if not the small Band, 














Province of & conductor. 103 


With tongue too large for mouth of moderate size, 

Who's that star-gazing there,—who to the skiés, 

Pours forth from Broad-Gate (/) jaws and out- 
stretch'd throat 

Sounds without words, of most unnatural note ® 

‘That we came here for music, itis clear, 

Yet surely words as well we expect to hear. 

‘© Oh thou that tellest,’ doth the music say, 

But not one syllable the singer !/— 











P-d-n (to Nobody.) — Pray 
Listen ! 

Nobody. ——— Ay “ Deeper and deeper still.” 
Now can I hear! 

P-d-n. - Be quiet man ! 

Nobody. -I will; 
But first Pll say that here we’ve sense with sound ; 
Braham— 

P-d-n. --—— ——- I wish you, wish you, under ground ! 

Nobody. As I the vociferating minor do, 


B—a—m (during a symphony.) Then, buried, Sir, wonld not, 
I fear, be few. 
The conductor’s head of putty surely made is, 
Not to discern— 
Nobody (ironically.) 





Engaged he is with Ladies. 
Lay not a want of knowledge ut his door, 
When ’tention to the fuir sexr— 

B—a—m. — Name ’t ne 





more ! 

A conductor’s province it may be to walk 

On before a band,—look,— smile, and talk ; 

And like the present fix on nought to do. 
P—d—n London (during the symphony ef his sung) 

Piano, gentlemen !---Believe me you, 

Through talking loud, the music cover ! 

The conductor calls not you a lover 

Of any thing but Nores (m)—Moreover 

He— 





(/). A gate so named at the entrance of the Church-yard. 
(m) The western grand musical festival not turning out so profitable.to the 
conductor as he wished, a subscription ensued—and that he wight not 


know his friends--- tosave a © b00, bev, boo,” (bow) perhaps---the subscriber 
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104 A singing puppy. 


Nobody. . — Your's nearly knock’d that up— 
B—a—m, A barking like Sto-a-e’s pup! 
Nobody (quoting the words of P.’s sang) ..f¢ Where shall the 
| God of Israel sleep ?” 
B—a—mn. Oh! let me from such barking creep. 
The singer’s face, as well as air, 
Is puppyish, 1 do declare. 
F-. T--r-r. Good gentlemen! be not uacivil ! 
Do you not fear ? 











Nobody. _ Fear what ?. 

F.. T--r--r. The devil ? 
Nobody. No, when in church I hold to truth. 
Mitre. Who's that with modesty of Rutn ? 


With not a spark of that bombast 
And flusteration of the last ? 
Whose soul seems centred in the theme 
That flows forth like the purest stream ? 
Nobody. Tis Salmon, Ay, friend, there’s a fish 
For music feast a luscious dish, 
Mitre (on hearing V--h-n) Of such like fish this seems a 
spawn. 
Nobody. True! modest merit we’ve with V--h--n. 
Yet he’s obliged, sometimes, I'll say, 
For fashion’s sake, to go astray, 
Yielding good sense, within him bred, 
To those of voice--though addle head. | 
Mitre (on hearing Cat--a--i) Volume of voice from one SMALL 
throat / 
Nobody. Why, I should think it like a moat, 
From what it vomits forth at times; 
Far less in tune than Peter’s chimes. 
But having strength of man and horse, 
ALL seem o’er-power'd :--taken by force, 
As if music, Lord! consists in noise, 











Mitre. Don’t you the balance overpoise 
Through-- 
Nobody. All like prejudice I scout, 
fuk Wise above (nv) have found her out. 
or charitable donors, were booked NUMERICALLY, viz. No. 1. <. No. 2. 


5. No 3. d. 
(xn) London. 














Characteristic qneglotes 6f~Buonaparte. ‘$05 


Nought there ta do; “thie! goes abroad js 
The wise ‘ones pointed out the road!" >> 
Mitre, ‘Break off! break ‘off ‘f what sound was that * 
So round, so mellow ! ' it came pat 
On my ear like Peter’s stroke B (0) flat. 
‘’ How round the vast expanse it ran ! 





Nobody. With the judginent of a Bartleman., 
Mitre. Plainly ! 
Nobody. And too plain the case is 


Compared to this what are THREE (p) BasEs ? 
Mitre. True! but don’t skin him to the bone 

Th’ conductor has a DOUBLE ONE (q). 

The last grand chorus !!! 
Nobody. It annoys. 

I know suBLIMITY from NOISE. 


Enp oF Act Il. 











ANECDOTES or BUONAPARTE. 





Twoucu we souglit after these volumes with no small 
degree of solicitude,—particularly when the respecta- 
bility of the publishers was taken into the account 
(Messrs. Longnyan and Co.)——we were soon disgusted at 
the self-sufficiency with which the author commences 
his work: ‘ No person knew Buonaparte better than my- 
self; no person cou/d know him better!”—To such a 
creed we cannot be readily brought to subscribe; and 
we are of opinion, that it will be a difficult task to per- 
suade one candid reader to become a convert even to his 
first principles. However, we will make the following 





(0) The note given by the Courtenay Bell—the heaviest if not the largest in 
the kingdom, certainly the most musical. ' 

(p) Three violoncelios only were engaged in this band, 

(¢) Double Bass. 
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106 Early: projects. of “Buonaparte on-Spain. 


extracts from the work; and though the anecdotes may 
not be altogether new, the mode of rélating them cer- 
tainly possesses novelty, and will not perhaps prove 
altogether uninteresting to our readers. 


« After the siege of Toulon,” says M. d’ Harved, ‘* when we 
had reconquered it, Buonaparte who laboured, under a stron 
suspicion of leaning towards terrorism, experienced chagrins 
which he felt so much the more acutely, smce his superiors 
wanted to remove him from the service of the artillery. to that 
of theinfantry. He came to Paris to remonstrate against this; 
promises of support, were given him, but, nothing was done, 
He addressed himself in particular to the representative charged 
with the military department; it was, I believe, the citizen 
Aubry ; the complaints of the young Corsican were still disre- 
garded, and he could obtain no redress. . Irritated with ‘the 
refusals which he,daily experienced, and, yielding to the im- 
petuosity of his character, he resolved upon quitting the coun- 
try. It was then that he became acquainted with a young man 
of English extraction, by naine Blinkamm, a person of a good 
mien, and who spoke French fluently. I met them both at 
the Republican Coffee-hoyse ; Buonaparte, whom I knew very 
well, accosted-me first. I was affected with his situation; he 
was extremely dejected, his chagrin and discontent were 
strongly painted in his countenance. He broke out into inyec- 
tives against the government in terms so little restrained, that I 
was obliged, both for his safety and my own, to hint that he 
would draw the attention of every body upon us, He then 
took me under one arm, and Mr. Blinkamm under the other, 
and led us into the garden of the Palais-Royal, where he. cop- 
tinued to give vent to his anger against many of the authorities 
and people in place; he finished By imparting to us his pro- 
ject of ma the country. I asked him whither he thought 
ef going, and suggested England. ‘‘The English,” , said he, 
** are swarivers, and I am not so; they are besides an establish 
people, who have no occasion for any body ; a foreigner w 
never make his fortune among them. In Germany there are 
too many. competitors; Spain would perhaps suit me, there 
is not a single warrior in, that country;”—During this cop- 
versation the Englishman appeared very attentive, but said not 
a word ; as it was cold, however, he proposed. our going into 
the Café du Foy. There Buonaparte launched out very much 
on the subject of Spain ; many of the reasons he. akags I pres 
ferring that country were specious, some were even ‘solid ; but 
the whole scheme was romantic, aud in fact far beyond the means 
of the projector. The young Englishman, who perceived this, 
said: ** My friend, Spain will not do for you. a gait think 

t in France justice is not done you, let me mention 4 
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_ Proposal'to revolutionize Turkey. 107 


country where your knowledge may. bemade of great value. 
Quit Europe,..repair to Constantinople; I will recommend 
you toa relation of mine established in that country, one 
whose commeree gives him frequent access to many persons 
belonging to the Seraghio. I will engage that at my. solicita. 
tion - will soon bring you into notice, and perhaps you 
may become a second Comte de Bonneval. Answer me: 
If you like the idea to-morrow I will write, and by the way 
of England I can have an answer speedily.” Buonaparte, 
always in extremes, could not restrain his juy at the proposal 
made by his friend ; and though eloquence be not among his 
most brilliant natural qualities, what he said on this occasion 
will never be effaced from my memory ; it fixed my opinion of 
him irrevocably ; bis whole soul was displayed in it, his cha- 
racter, his ambition to be celebrated. ‘ MY dear Blinkamm,’ 
he exclaimed with transport, ‘ you are in the right—yes, you 
are in the right, Constantinople is the place,—Turkey is the 
place. But where then was my own head ?—Alas, I am so 
unhappy, that I can no longer think.’.—Then taking his 
hand; * ’Tisatrue, an important service indeed that you 
render me, Blinkamm; Iwill go into Turkey. The Turks 
are the last people im the world in military affairs ; for the little 
knowledge they have in them, they are indebted to a French- 
man, who was persecuted, who was unhappy like me, Well, 
a Franco-Corsican shall unbrutalize them, shall espouse them, 
(this was his expression.) With the European tactics, I will 
teach them to pass over three centuries at once, and place 
them on a level with other nations; their mutinous spirit dis- 
mays me not. I will impale ten regiments, if necessaryy to 
reduce one. to obedience. Their ignorance will assist my 
desigus ; if they were more enlightened I should ouly have 
more obstacles to encounter. If I excite envy, if I see that 
offence is taken at me, I will not suffer the tempest to gain 
too much strength, for fear of pot being able to allay it; J 
will always keep in reserve the means of procuring myself -to 
be exiled into some government of that vast empire; and this 
exile shall be the first step towards a happiness, of which I 
have always formed to myself aseductive image.—Blinkawm, 
to thee 1 shall owe all.’—He ceased, his countenance beamed 
with delight and hope: ‘J hasten,’ he said, ‘ to solicit 
permission to retire to Constantinople.’”—In effect some days 
after he did solicit it, but” he was’ refused, If you doubt ‘the 
truth of what I assert, ask those who were: in -placevat that 
flies, ney veill confirm it. It is a fact of which you may ‘be 
assured, that had it not been for the thirteenth of Vendemiaire, 
or rather if he had not heen refused the petimission ‘he desired, 
this young warrior, whose deeds are now’ so rye He aT over 
‘France, would have-probably been at this moment fsciplining 


the Junissaries on the shores of the Bosphorus,” 
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108 C.urage of Madame Buonaparte. 


<« It was.after Buonaparte’s return from Egypt that he began 
to fix my whole atteation, Scarcély were we arrived at Paris, 
when I saw that he meditated some greut project; every thing 
in his features expressed disquietude and ambition. On'the 
second Brumaire he gave a splendid dinner at Malmaison, 
at which were present persons of every class and description, 
General Murat, and Lucien Buonaparte, being among the num- 
ber. After dinner the whole company retired mto the draw- 
ing-room, where a very warm discussion took place. In about 
half an hour Buonaparte and Roger Ducos left the toom ; the 
latter with a much more free and animated air than the General ; 
they went into the garden, where they remained together for 
about twenty minutes. On a sudden Madame Buonuparte’s 
carriage came into the court; Gen, Murat went out to receive 
her. She had not time to give him her hand, but jumped 
hastily from the carriage. — ‘* Where is the General ?” she 
said, “I do not know; he went out just now with Roger; 
“but M. Lucien is here.”—* Seek the General instantly ; I 
‘* must speak to him without delay.” —1 told her he was in the 
garden; she ran thither hastily. [went and placed myself 
at a window whence I could easily descend into the garden, 
I was not deceived in my expectations: Buonaparte no sooner 
perceived Madame, than he quitted Roger Ducos and came to 
meet her. They went together into a neighbouring walk ; | 
saw them distinctly. Josephine spoke with eagerness ; the Ge- 
neral kept walking on; she stopped him several times, At 


length they turned towards the house. {| quitted my post, and 


met them upon the steps. 

Madame Buonaparte held the left hand of her husband; her 
countenance was extremely animated, there was in it I know 
not what, at once dignified and mild ; it was a pleasing mix- 
ture of heroism and tenderness, Buonaparte was pale, and 
looked thoughtful, but his eyes were turned with complacency 
towards his wife: she would net accompany him into the draw- 
ing-room, but retired to her own apartment. Buonaparte call- 
ed Roger Ducos, and both rejoined the company. A general 
movement was then made; the guests all re-ascended theit 
carriages, and returned towards the capital; Lucien, Murat, 
and Buonaparte alone remained; Madame Buonaparte soon 
joined them, they were then in the anti-chamber. “Per- 
ceiving Murat,—* How, General,” said she, * still here ?>—You 
**do not attend to it, Sir,” she proceeded, turning towards her 
busband ; ‘the General ought to be at Paris.—To horse !— 
“away instantly to the street of Varennes, or I go myself.” Mu- 
rat smiled, but in four minutes he was in full gallop on his way 
to Paris; while the three who temained returned into the 
drawing-room, 

I was extremely desirous of knowing what was in the. 
wind, and since nothing detained me at the chateau, 
I was on the point of mounting my horse and going to Paris, 
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Hair-breadth escapes of Buonaparte. 109 © 


when I perceived a party of infantry making directly towards 
the honse, [thought it expedient to inforin the General Of it ¢ 
he was seated between his wife und -his brother, ‘“ How,"* said 
he,'** troops 2?’ ft is nothing,” said Madame Buonapatte, smil- 
ing, * your company are gone, - mine are but now arriving 3 it 
is a rendezvous which ft have given, bat ‘be comforted, -you ate 
not one too many." All the three then went into the emirt, 
where the troops ranged themselves in martial order, but with+ 
out beat of drum,---* This is admirable,” said Madame Buo- 
naparte to the captam, “ you are here, Sir, almost as soon us the.” 
‘* Madame,”’ said the officer, ** we have been ready to ‘set out 
these four hours.’” — The officers accompanied the General ‘into 
the drawing-room, and some refreshment was given to thie ‘sol 
diers.—-They were a company of grenadiers. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, a courier arrived with 
dispatches for Buonaparte, when immediately he, with his wife 
and brother, set off for Paris, giving orders to the grenadiers to 
repair thither also, observing the strictest silence. The next 
day, no business was so urgent to ineas to search out the cause 
of what I had witnessed the evening before. On the first day 
i could collect but feeble ghinmerimgs upon the subject; it 
was not till the sixth Bramaire, that the whole mystery was 
unrayelled to. me. 

In the year 1V, at the passage of the Mincio, Buonaparte was 
guilty of some injustice towards a young man who had been & 
fellow-student:with him, and who then served under his orders, 
This offence the other never could pardon. I cannot say hew 
it had come to his knowledge, that Buonaparte, with some 
others, were determined, at all hazards, 'to change the form’ of 
coverament! He, however, went to the director Gohier, and 
iraparted to him his discoveries and ‘saspicions. ‘Gohier, per- 
ceiving that the matter wore a very serious aspect, sent to Mow- 
linus, desinng to speak with him immediately. Moulins’ was 
net athome, nor did he and Gohier ‘meet till the next day. 
The latter then ‘told him of the information he had received, 
when Moulins, 'in the utmost astonishment, desired'to see the 
informer, He-soon arrived, but was destitute of any docu- 
ments to bring in support of his charge. Gohier hesitated, ‘but 
Moulins earried his point, and it was decided that the General 
should be arrested in’ his way from’ Paris to Malmaison, ‘where 
they knew he was to have a party te dinner ‘that day. “Unfor- 
tunately this resolution was not taken in the presence of him 
who had discovered the plot ; he was left alone, ‘locked up ih 
another room, , 

Gohier urged their communicating the intelligence to the 
other directors, that they might act in concert, but this Moulins 
opposed. ‘* One of our colleagues,” said he, “ is absent, arid of 
the other two, one ‘is the intimate ‘friend of Boonaparte, 
the other, Barras, is bis patron; but for hin this Corsi¢an had 
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110 Extraordinary sagacity of Mddame Buonaparte. 


never been known. We have no occasion for the assistance of 
any one; away with forms, we are alone privy to the affair, let us 
alone act. Nothing 1s easier than to arrest the General; | 
know two men in the police who, if supported by a dozen of 
soldiers, will readily undertake the business ; there is no cause 
for fear, The moment the General is made prisoner he will ex. 
rience the fate of all unsuccessful conspirators, his party will 
annjhilated,”’ : 
The two directors went out together, and secured the persons 
to whom the execution of their preject was to be intrusted, 
Thus far all was well, but when they returned to Gohier’s house, 
the prisoner was to be no longer found in the room where he ‘had 
been shut up. He, little satisfied with the conduct of the di- 
rectors, conceived himself lost, and taking advantage of their 
absence, escaped by the window. When the directors found 
that he was gone: ‘* We are undone,” exclaimed Moulins, 
** this fellow is a rascal sold to our enemies, the conspiracy isa 
mere invention, asnare laid for us; they wanted to set the Ge. 
neral, and consequently the army upon us. Let us haste and 
revoke our orders, if it be not too late.” In effect the orders 
were revoked ; but one of the men who was to be employed in 
the arrest, had previously answered a friend, who proposed 
their going together to the theatre, ** I cannot, I am going this 
evening upon an expedition of great importance ; it concerns, 
1 believe, the arrest of some great personage.” "i 
This observation was repeated in a house where Madame 
Buonaparte happened to be, who, without any other clue, im- 
mediately conjectured that her husband might be the person 
alluded to. As a prudent wife her attention was instantly di- 
rected to save him, if he was, indeed, the person intended. The 
guard of the legislative body she kuew sided with him, and she 
secured some of the principal officers, without however sayin 
im what she had occasion for them. She saw Colonel Perrin, 
know not what she said to him, but he promised to send a com 
pany of grenadiers to Malmaison, if she would insure his hav- 
ing subsequently an order to that effect from General Murat. 
This she promised, and the promise was faithfully performed ; 
hence arose the visit of the company of grenadiers ‘already men- 
tioned us coming, on the 2d Brumaire, to Malmaison. This 
excellent wife had besides, collected a number of her husband's 
friends at the house of a member of the Council of Ancietts, in 
the street of Varennes. It was thither that General Murat has 
tened, to bein readiness to give any new orders. 4 
While these precautions, to avert the apprehended danger of 
eeetenete were taken by Madame Buonaparte, Moulins and 
Her cid net remain inactive; they had the address to order 
a rich Hamburgher, who was at Paris on commercial business, 
to be arrested, under the pretence that he was sus of car- 


rying ona correspondence with the enemies of France,” This 
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Machiavelian policy. 111 


affair was so well conducted, that the same evening Madame 
Buonaparte acknowledged that she had been alarmed with- 
out reason. The most curious part of the transaction is, that 
both parties ‘sincerely believed they had been deceived in 
their conjectures. Tt wasnot, indeed, till a long time after 
that I was fully convinced of so curious a fact, as that an inten» 


tion of arresting Buonaparte had existed in the minds of two of 


the directors, only a fortnight before his triumph’; for this epis 
that may justly be given to the ever-memorable eighteenth 
Brumaire. ‘ 


» 





- Buonaparte, in order to seat himself upon a throne, (the last 
occupier of which had perished on a scaffold,) well knew the 
disposition of the multitude, and that nothing contributes more 
powerfully to seduce the minds of the people than the lustre of 
military exploits, prepared to put himself atthe head of the 
army of Italy. A company ef spies was formed, they pervaded 
every, part of the admiuistration, as well civil as military ; they 
obtained a footing about all the great persons of the state, they 
penetrated into their families, into their private societies. This 
band, which be jokingly called his telegraphic company, was in- 
dependent of the general police, whose agents, charged with 
watching strictly over the people, were themselves no less rigidly 
watched. . The number of these dangerous stipendiaries amount. 
ed in the month of March 1803, to three thousand six hundred 
and ninety two, including the ambulating detachment. _ This 
party comprised about a hundred of the best instructed, the 
least scrupulous, and, above all, the most daring of the troop, 
To, these qualities, it was necessary that a handsome exterior, 
a,stucied and correct style, .a discernment with regard to)the 
deportment and language proper for every diflerent occasion, 
well adapted to times and circumstances, should be united, 
These, spies of the first class were charged with attaching theme 
selves to the great secret agents in employ at the foreign courts, 
with watching over them, with giving an account of the connece 
tions they. formed, and of their habjtual occupations. The spying 
the family of the Bourbons, and managing the great, arrests in 
oreign countries, was another part of their office. _ It.was.from 
one.of these wretches that the letter emanated, which occasioned 
the arrest.and execution of the Duke d’Enghien. 
The reader will. not be sorry to.have some particulars rey 
specting, the death, of this spy, loaded with crimes;.hedied 
ad two years,ago, in the flower of his age. The last year of 
his life was that of a saint; his recollections rendered life hor- 
rible to him, his.riches could not,allay the severity of his repens 
tance. 1 know. uot.the eauses of his conyersion, . but it Was. 60 
sincere, that the priest, who attended aud administered to him 
the last offices, wrote, thus to Mant. Belloi, who had apterest 
ed bimself much in the salvation of this great sinner, 
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312 Anecdote of Pichegru. 


“ Monsim died this morning at seven o'clock. For a year 
that I have been attending upon him, ‘Ef never saw remorse 
more sincere, repentance more ardent and’ more - The 
enormity of his crimes seemed to render incredible to him the 
possibility of his being pardoned, and-f could with di 
persuade him that the mercy of his heavenly Redeemer was 
still greater than his offences. Before his last ‘sigh was breath. 
ed, he was desirous of seeing his family. ‘His wife, his young 
daughter, and his son, came to his bedeide : his son fell. on ‘his 
knees—‘ I leave you a terrible example,’ he said, ‘ my deat 
son.’ He could say no more—his lips were fastened to a cru- 
cifix—he expired. His family were dissolved in tears, I could 
not restrain mine. Itis one more sinner saved.” Heaven ‘grant 
that his example had found more imitators! But such conver 
sions were not common at this time; they would not haye 
served the purposes of the despot. ea 


LD 


Whilst Pichegru was young in the service, he was quarteted 
at Lyons, where he had become acquainted with Mademoiselle 
B. Unforeseen circumstances had then separated them, and 
the young lady was married to another: but Hymen does not 
always break the bonds of friendship, and the connection still 
existed, though privately. Having become a widow, some time 
before the conspiracy in which Pichegru was implicated, thé 
lady went to Paris, on that occasion, and solicited the grand 


judge for permission to see her friend; but this request 
denied. ae 
~ She had no connections or acquaintance at Paris, and for réa- 
sons, of which I am ignorant, she was unwilling’ to be known 
by Pichegru’s family; yet though isolated in society, and un- 
provided with references, this lady ventured to request an alls 
dience of the First Consul, but without stating the object of her 
visit. She was desired to attend : at the very first mention, 
however, of Pichegru’s name, Buonaparte knit his brows, and 
would not permit the suppliant to proceed. «* What can I do 
for you, madam ?—what business have you to intermeddle in 
Pichegru’s affairs >—who are you ?”—~* F am his friend,” said 
she, “ I do not solicit for him, I only ask permission to sé¢ 
him ; every where else it has been refused to me.” ** The step 
you have taken isa very indiscreet one ; its consequences may be 
fatal.” “I have weighed them.” « Your friend. is a conspirator, 
and you know it.” “1 know nothing,” replied the fady, “of 
his conspiring; and it is merely to be certain‘of it that Task 
proereey “ see him.” 

** What then ! you know nothing of his projects 2” 

“ Nothing ! absolutely nsthing, His ieee and his arrest 
were alike known to meat the same moment.” 


“Well then! of what use would your interview be to-you ?” 
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Buonaparte and a female friend of Pichegru. 113 


*« J would have the pleasure, of seeiug. him, and of softening 
his sorrows. for, the momeut, ,, L would adyise him. to.suit him- 
self to preseut clccumstauces ; to moderate the mnpetuasity, of 
Ins. disposition ; and, mn short, notte cause his awn rum,” ..- 

“ You are, ua doubt, well acquainted with the, temper, and 
feelinys of your friend : now if you will deal candidly with ime, 
you must confess that your hepe of success in sueb advices but 
small.” Buopaparte was then silent for a few moments, ‘butat 
length retired iuto his cabinct, and telling the lady to be seated. 
it was some time before he re-appeared, when he approached her 
with two nates in his hand, one of which was sealed, aud he told 
1u¢ ina whisper to send it as directed ; it was to the grand judge. 
The lady, at ance suspecting the purport of this proceeding, 
had the courage to say to the First Cousul: * If your, wish is 
to secure my person, any measures for that purpose are wane- 
cessary : a carriage is waiting for me on the Carousal : point 
out to me where P must go, and T shall then follow any person 
whom vou chuse to entrust.” inet 

‘Calm yourself, madam,” said Baonaparte ; “ nothing is 
mtended agatast your hberty ; on the contrary, [have requested 
the grand judve to relax, in your favour, the orders which he 
has received. Tomorrow he will send to you permission, to 
see your friend; bet E now hold in my hand amote, which, if 
you ean prevail oa him to sign it, will procure for you this 
favonrevery time you wish to enjoy it. A compliance,with 
this will not comprotaise your frieod in any manner whatso- 
ever; it ismerely an act of justice which he will do to me, and 
the oaly tie on hiui shall be that he must never speak of it again; 
his silence in this respect shall always be the pledge of mine. 
Hear it, and youshall jude. “1, Pichegru, declare, thatin 
the affair of the 13th Vendemiarie, in the year four, General 
Buonaparie belayed as a brave soldier, and asa generous citizen’; 
that he has only done what any!other person) would have dotte 
inchis situation 7 that if | have spoken otherwise of it, whether 
in France, or in foreign countries, it was in) consequence of 
my quarrels wrth him, and the difference of our opinions ; that 
nothing forces me to make this confession; that (owe it to 
truth and:the repose of my conscience; aud that ia future, 
every act of iy! lifeeontrary to the present declaration. shall 
be cousidered: as null, and as the ettect of a sew resentment 
towards ‘that General, Done at Strasburgh, this 13th Nivose, 
vear five?’ i ‘ 
“eeThe fair petitioner; during the reading of this: decoment, 
turned pale; aud in her looks might be read the little hopes 
that she entertained: of being able to prevail ov her ferend to 
sign ‘such a paper; -nay, the Consal humselt, had the looked at 
her for an instant, / mustohavecobserved sits! however,’ sive Was 
able atdength to assume composure, and the deswe of ‘seeing 
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114 Refinement in daplicity. 


Pichegru, of being perhaps able to save bis life, made her for 
the moment forget the difficulty which she would have in satis- 
fying Buonaparte’s expectations. x : 

“J accept the commission,” said she. * Friendship some. 
times works miracles. I shall neglect nothing that may lead to 
success,” ) 

‘In that case, there is the note, I need not tell you that 
it must not be seen hy any other person whatsoever. I only 
hint to you the risk you run from the ys indiscretion im 
thisrespect. Inany case the paper cannot hurt me: the writing 
is not mine.” 

He told a falsehood—it was his own hand-writing. 

As soon as the lady was gone, he directed different persons 
to be admitted, and I could not help blaming the carelessness 
with which he entrusted a stranger with a paper of such import- 
ance, particulatly as written by himself. Might not the fair 
friend of Pichegry makean improper use of it? Might not the 
accused, himself, produce it in court? What a proof then in 
favour of the means which he proposed to employ, to convince the 
tribunal and the public that Buonaparte was an ambitious 
scoundrel, and the vilest of intriguers! Ah, how much I was 
then his dupe! The Consul was not a man to let his prey thus 
escape him. This ludy, whose address he had not even taken, 
was arrested on her arrival at her lodgings, where two agents of 
the police were waiting for her. They desired her to get mtoa 
carriage which was in readiness, into which they alse followed 
her, accompanied by another person of her own sex, who was to 
be her companion mght and day. It must be confessed that the 
police at that time possessed a most uncommon politeness and 

foresight. It is likewise true, that im the end this female com- 
pamion was rather troublesome; that she even attempted im- 
position, in order to avail herself of that which the lady did not 
choose to communicate. In short, she took a deal of trouble 
to tramp up a story for the fair friend of Pichegru, telling her, 
that she also was a victim to the persecutions of the govern- 
ment; but the latter, who was naturally a little incredulous, 
could not help always believing her to be the humble servant 
of the police; and for that reason she kept the utmost reserve 
towards her. Nevertheless, these ladies had nothing to com- 
plain of : they were under bolts and bars, it is true, but that 
was not in a prison, only in a private house im Rue de Vaugi- 
rard, which oue of the members of the Commission for: General 
Inspection chose to lend for their reception ; and’ where thé two 
apartments which they occupied had nothing to be complained 
of, except that they were perfectly isolated, and had their win- 
dows strongly secured with iron bars. | 

The next morning two great personages of the Consular In- 
quisition came in two carriages to enquire for the prisoners ; 
and he who had the particular charge of Pichegru’s fair friend, 
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Detestable perfidy of spies. 115 


pretended to make some excuses to her, saying that particular 
circumstances obliged the government to deprive her of her 
liberty for some days; but that the regard due to her sex, and 
the very little she had to do with what produced these rigorous 
measures, would tend much to soften her disagreeable deten- 
tion. It will be seen presently how | procured these details. 
Whilst this agent of police played the part set down for hm 
towards the real prisoner, who did uot believe a single word 
that he said, her companion played a kind of under-plot with 
the other alguazil, who pretended that he was come to fetch 
her also. ** What do you mean to do with me?’ said she, 
‘* Where would you lead me ? What is my crime? Do you 
mean to kill me? If so, I resign myself to my fate; but for 
God’s sake shorten the preparations. I have already made all 
the confessions that can be expected. 1 have said to all those 
who would listen to me, and | now repeat it, that the Bour- 
bons are dear to me. I shall preserve, even in the moment of 
death, the most lively desire for their remounting the throne of 
their ancestors.”’ 

Her tears then flowed in abundance ; and finally, she refused 
to follow her guide, who, having no doubt received directions 
how to conduct himself towards her, said, with a feigned seve- 
rity, ** Madam, I have no excuses to make to you—lI have no 
explanations to give: follow me without noise or disturbance, 
or I shall be obliged to employ force, a measure which I hope 
you will spare me.” After some grimaces, she followed her 
guide, who was in fact her own husband. 

The fair friend of Pichegru saw her go away without the 
slightest regret; for she had not been for a single moment the 
dupe of this farce: however, she has assured me, that any 
other person might have been deceived, it was acted so much 
to the life. Thisagent of police, who waited until the other 
carriage should be at some distance, had not yet told his pri- 
soner whither he was going to conduct her; but she now ven- 
tured to ask him,—‘* Madam,” said he, ** you are now gvuing 
to receive a favour which many others have solicited in vain: 
J am. going to conduct you to General Pichegru,’’—* Indeed 
said she ; ‘‘ the First Consul had promised we that; but after 
what has taken place, I scarcely dared to hope for it.”— 
** There are few men,”’ said the hypocritical informer, “who 
so rigorously keep their word :” when she followed him to the 


_Conciergerie. There she waited for some time in a private 


room, when at length a person came to couduct her to the il- 
lustmous prisover. 

Before I proceed with the details of this interview, I mast 
inform my readers that the statement which they have jast 
read, was related tome by the lady herself, whom I had the 
pleasure of meetang at the house of my brother-in-law during 
Buonaparte’s tour to Dijon. My relative, who possessed her 
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116 Ajj ecting meeting in the Conciergerie. 


entire confidence, had often’ mentioned to her my manner of 
speaking about the new emperor, aud we therefore soon enter- 

ed into mutual confidence. 1 then entreated her to give me 
some account of the unhappy affair in which she had perform 

ed so principal a part; but she constantly refused, Learig to 
invelve herself by it. Her suspicions hurt me, and she -per- 
ceived it: ‘Come then,” said. she, “if you please, let us do 
justice to each other. Your brotlrer has told me that you take 

notes of Buonaparte’s conduct ; shew me some of them, and 

from your confidence nine shall spring. 1 accepted her pro- 
posal, giving her some of my memorandums ; and nothing 
further was necessary to obtain from her the detailed recital 
which the reader has already perused; to which she also added 

an account of her interview with her unhappy friend. For this 
latter confidential communication I had no occasion, as I had : 
already copied the particulars of it from the notes of the short- 
hand writer, aud of the people who were privately placed in 
order to hear the proceedings. However, 1 was not sorry to 
have that recital confirmed by one of the principal parties ; but 
if the reader does not find in the following account all that con. 7 
nection of which a report is susceptible, he must not forget that = 
it is a recital copied alter it had been written down by people 
who heard it all by means of communications formed in the 
wails, or by other modes, I am indeed ignorant of the exact 
mode in which it was taken down, but I have changed nothing 
of the recital, which was done in haste, being taken whilst the 
conversation was passing; and I shall only say, that it 1s pro- 
bable that the First Consul had given orders to teke every pos- 
sible precaution, that not a word should be lost of whatever was 
said or done in this interview.—Let us now read the account as 
drawa up by the spies. 

** Previous to the arrival of the lady, Pichegru was walking 
in his apartment : he looked for some time through -his bars, 
and then sat down to the table as if with an intention of writing, & 
having betore him some blank paper, aud two or three sheets E 
tilled with notes. After a few minutes reflection he began to 
write, and seemed pleased with his performance, which he read | 
over again atthe end of every sentence. Suddenly the key 
was heard moving the lock, when he instantly rose, rolled up : 


his writings, and folded them up in his cravat, which he put 
round his neck, 
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** His surprise was extreme on perceiving the lady behind 
the turnkey; but he recollected her at once, and exclaimed, 


‘What! you, madain, in this place! What god has given you 
the power of coming to me > 





“The lady, unable to sustain her feelings, fainted. They 
were alone, for the doors had been again closed. Pichegra 
was on the port of calling for assistance, when the lady beyan 
to revive; and no svoner had she recalled her scaitered sensess 
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Heroic constancy of Pichegru. U7 
than they threw themselves into each other’s arms, unable to 
articulate. Their emotions were presently a little calmed. 
‘What then, do i indeed see you once more!’ she exclaimed : 
‘ but this happiness is so great, that I dare scarcely believe 
it.’ 

“<< Vet tell me,’ said Pichegru, £ who is it that has procured 
for you the permission of visiting me, a favour that is refused 
to every individual of my family ?’ 

¢« Can they not overhear us?’ replied the lady. 

‘<¢] believe not; the walls are thick; however, let us go 
from the door.’ i 

“* You ask me then,’ said the lady, ‘ who has obtained for me 
permission to comehere. My good friend, it is a favour which 
I have in vain solicited from the grand judge.’ 

*«T believe it well : he has very strict orders respecting me 
besides, he is a hypocrite worthy of serving the master whom he 
fawns upon.’ 

*« * Not knowing what to do, yet wishing to see you at any risk, 
I ventured to demand an audience of the First Consul—I ob- 
tained it. After submitting to him my request, and answering 
different questions which he put to me, I at length received 
permussiou to visit you,’ 

“¢It is impossible, madam! The scoundrel knows nothing 
of the feelings of friendship : there must be promises, condi- 
tions, attached to this favour: le must be interested in it.’ 

** «Speak lower,’ rejoined the lady, ‘and f will explain every 
thing to you; but first tell me, will you do nothing to extri- 
cate * yourself from this unpleasant affair »” 

*** Madam, it is not my disposition toretract my opinions; 
they are already well known: and whatever may be my fate, I 
shall always contend against that erafiy quack, who, for such 
a length of time, has caused so much Inisery, not ouly to my 
native country, but to all Europe.’ 

«fam not come,’ she rephed, ‘to combat your opinions ; 
you know that I have always imposed sileuce on myself in 
affairs of this nature; but L come to ask you if you will not be 
prevailed upon to make some advances towards a reconciliation 
with your enemy ? 

“*What, 1! 

66 Softly, softly, my dear sir; T propose nothing to you; I 
know your principles ; 3; but at least permit that friendship, even 
though almost certain of failure, should point out to you some 
expedients that may be useful.’ 

‘© <« Madam, there are none that can be so to me, in the sense 
of which you speak. What! I!---shall I, in order to prolong 
for a fewdays an existence which must soon have an end---shall 
I, in one day, sully a whole life which hitherto has passed with- 
out stain or reproach---shall I, in the face of the whole world, 
gotoimplore the mercy ofa treacherous villain, whom | have 
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118 A sanguinary tyrant unmasked. 


already pointed out asthe vilest and yet as the most dangerous 
of the human race? I am fain to believe, madam, that you 
still do me justice, that you do not yet suspect me to be capa 
bleof such unworthy conduct. The love which 1 bear towards 
my country, my own honour, and my principles, have placed 
a wall of brass between me and Buonaparte. He thirsts for my 
blood, and him I personally abhor. He knowsit ; but he does 
not know, that in order to shed that blood of which he is so de. 
sirous, he must find out judges as well qualified for hangmen 
as himself. If amongst the judges, or the gaolers, or the 
guards, amongst the hearers present, nay, amongst his own 
satellites, there should yet be some remains of humanity, some 
small particles of patriotism, I will answer for the success of m 

own cause, confident that his last hour has knelled. See there,’ 
added he, pulling off his neckcloth, and displaying the papers 
eouceuled in it—*See, there is his sentence of death: there is 
the sum total of his crimes, of all the horrors which he has 
committed, from the siege of Toulon even up to this very 
day, whether in Italy or in France. Before the open tribunal 
1 will unmask the assassin: I will muster up all my powers, 
1 will treble my eloquence; at my voice, Frotte, Hoche, 
D'Enghien, and Klebert, will rise from their tombs ; the first of 
them with his throat cut whilst trusting to honour during an 
interview ; the second poisoned ; the next assassinated ; and the 
last stabbed with a poniard. With these illustrious victims, we 
shalb see jomed the unhappy people shot at Lodi, at Pavia, at 
Venice, and on the Italian frontiers ; with their cries shall be 
mingled those of the French murdered upon the steps of St. 
Roche. 1 will then lead the auditory into the numerous dun- 
geons, not only in the capital but throughout the realm. Can 


they look on without trembling and shuddering at the fate of 


hy 8 
the crowd of mnocent people, whom the monster has caused 
to bethere shut up? No, madam, such truths must always 


have an eflect upon the people, and he who can expose them 
with energy must be certain of triumph.’ 


** But, sir,” interrupted she; ¢ can you believe that they will 
hot 1uppose silence upon you ? May not Buonaparte have fore- 
seen your design, and given orders in consequence ?” 

“** No! he cannot know my plan; they have giveu me eight 
sheets of paper for my defence, and these, itis trne, 1 mmst ac- 
count for, either blank or written on ; but L have been able to 
procure some from another quarter.’ 


*** Alas! are you not airaid that they will 
you ?” 4 


ee] have already submitted to that inspection ; but, at all 
arent: before they rob me of these papers, they must take my 
ife.’ 


strip and search 


“©Yet, sir, before having recourse to such dangerous extre- 
imities, if there were any means——” 
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The trial of constancy. Lig | 


‘* The General instantly. rose up, and taking both hands of 


: his visitor, ‘Stop, my dearest friend,’ said he: “it is in 
n vain for you to conceal it; you have something to commanicate \ 
is to me: they would never have permitted you to penetrate into ‘ 
d 3 this place, except under certain conditions. They have left us ' 
3 | without witnesses; they bave shut the doors for fear of disturb- ' 
y ing us, and in all this there is much more than is necessary to } 
4 convince me, that you have somethingto disclose to me. Con- tf 
- ceal nothing from me, I pray you ; and whatever may be the & 
“4 commission with which you are charged, I promise you that f a 
will pardon it.’ i e 
z *“* Indeed, sir,’ said the lady, ‘1 must confess to you, that : & 
a I have something important to communicate; but first, swear , oe 
y to me upon your honour, that you will, with calmness and 7; oe 
, without interruption, hear me explain myself: that you nh 
ly ‘ will read the note which I am now about to put into your . oe 
; : hands, and that you will restore it to me whether signed or ye 

# not.’ ‘ % 
u ‘ ‘** 7 swear to you,’ said Pichegru, ‘ upon my honour, all that 3 
: x you require of me, since you leave me at liberty either to sign . 3 
, or decline it.’ 2. 
. i *** Well then, my good friend, 1am myself a state prisoner, . 3 
f { ought indeed to have expected it, whilst soliciting permission a 
a. to visit you; but this misfortune is well compensated by the mm 2 
. pleasure which to-day Texperience. [have at last only obtain- ie 
e oe : ~ » Je . ' ; 

ed this extraordinary favour, solely upou the condition of deli- | 

t & vering to you this note, and of eugaging you to sign it. They mo 
. 4 depend much upon iny influence with yon, and upon our long , 
. established friendship. I have promised them every thing : but , 
r yet, my worthy friend, I shall confine myself for this day to the 4 
. putting this writing into your hands, I shall not add a single " 
f word, either in favour of or against it: so far imitate me, for : 
d so far you have promised.’ 

3 «*Picheeru then took the note, ran it over with a disdainful if 
B a smile, and restored it to her—* Ah, Madam, what an addition u 

re this would be to my justificatory address. It is his own writing ; 3 
I ¥ it would be his death«blow ! but friendship forbids me to keep it, : f 
- for then I should destroy you—’——‘ And yourself also, sir, ii 

: for they would proceed to the greatest extremities, in order to at 
t ££ take from you such an important document.’ . : 
- *«« «The scoundrel ! he suppoge:s me to be like himself!’ 4h | 
’ “© ¢ Your oath, sir! Ido not infiinge mine.’ i} 

| ««¢ You are right—but you, my dear friend, you, deprived of ‘i 
h liberty on my account—thi¢ is a n ew misfortune that——’ “i 

5 “Why call it a misfortune? [am now one hundred leagues iH 
y nearer to you, Do you reckon not hing upon that ?” ie 
««¢ Generous woman! but tell mie, how are fou to'return Him : t 

his note ?? «a 


- ‘¢¢] shall deliver it only ‘to hinaself.. Whatever may be his 
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120 Salutary warning against spies and informers. 


orders, I shall then haye ao opportunity of speaking to him; 
perhaps I may obtain ‘something—the occasion may perhaps 
inspire me.’ = 

«You are right—hononr, courage, hope, —that is My motto,’ 

> “* My worthy friend,” said she, squeezing him by the hand, 
“TL. quit you,’——Tears filled her eyes: 8 kuocked ut the 
door: it was opened, and they were separated. \ 

‘“* Certified to be true. D. B. Y,” 

The same inspector who had brought her to the Conciergenie, 
then reconducted her to the prison, in Rue de Vaugirard : but 
a scene of a different nature there awaited her: she found there 
her pretended companion in misfortune. 

‘‘Ah! madam,” said she toher, melting ito tears, “how « 
much have you to complain of, if you have been tortured as] 
have been. The wretches! I have made all the confessions 
that they wished for; their barbarity vas not even then satigs 
fied; they required me to compromise the characters of people 
ofhonour, whom I only know to be faithful servants to their 
monarch. No! madam, I preferred death to 1gnominy—but 
you complain sof, madam: I see how it is, you have some 
suspicions of me, which may perhaps be justiiied by the hor 
rible machinations which the present government puts in force 
in order to destroy a number of worthy people. You do not, 
however, do me justice, and you deprive me of a very sweet 
pleasure, that of pouring out my sorrows into the bosom of a 
true friend, and of receiving her consolation in return.” 

. The fair friend of Pichegru, whom this farce began to tire; 
said to her, drily :— My sorrows, madam, are not of a nature 
to be shared by others ; as to your's, I do not seek to enquire 
into them.’ In short, she retived into the chamber which iad 
been appointed for her; and it is probable that the political 
actress wrote to her employers, that she could be of no use ou 
this post, for the next morning some people came to enquire 
for her under pretence of changiwg her place of confinement. 
This anecdote is « valuable lesson to those, whether male or fe- 
male, whom misfortune may conduct into a state prison. It 
proves tothem how careful they should be in the connections 
which they may form, and how resolute they ought to be in 
all matters of contidence. 

The morving after the interview with Pichegru, S. and D. 
came in a carriage to enquire for this lady, and conducted her 
to St. Cloud. There she was introduced to the Consul. ° I now 
shall deseribe this scene from the details which she gave meat 
Dijon, for L was not present at it, being then with Messrs 

-, at the Thuilleries. ) 

Scarcely had the lady entered, when the Consul said to her 
witha sardonic grin :—** Well, madam, has your friend paid 
for the loss of your liberty by an cumplaisance? Has friend- 
ship worked miracles ?’—ut t appeared in these two 
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questions a tone of insult and of contempt, so marked, that the 
unhappy lady waé'struack dumb. ” 

** How!” Taded he, inthe mest creel manner; “ you db net 
answer me; but come, I see it all; you have wo ‘news to 
give me:—Calm yourself:’ your friend has never been too fond 
of giving tae pleagare. It is really # misfortune for him.—In 
short, what hes he said to you » Conceal nothing from me ; 
fam acctistomed to his praises.” 

She could only ariswer by p the note! into hie hand,, 

which he'threw upon the bureau withoat taking the trouble of 
opening it!) ‘It was then, ship what be owed to Ins rank, 

and sub ahe peep due to misfortune, that he begeri out ently 


~ te insult Pichegtu’s fait advocate, “Hf in your 


hey “you have not had more power over the of your 
friend, 3 doubt much if he prep all we n whieh We 
has brought ‘Oh you at the present ere are, Seas 
some men whose ingratitude su vpasse’ belict-—but I t to 
ask you if you have pleaded my rr emieteditl or, rather, his and 
your own? What now ! yow are petrified! Can this man have 
ewt you? Perhaps teeth time you will be more fortunate, 
and he will court you.” 
Deeply moved by the sarcasiny of the First Consul, she 

ed for the moment ‘when she might give a free vent to her tears. 
Seeing no person follow her, she believed herself at liberty; but 
this hepe was soon destroyed, for scarcely had she en the 
first court, when her raseally guide came with howeyed’ words 
to-offer her bis arm, and'the sight of him made such’ aw impres- 
sion upon her for the moment, that she could not restrain her- 
self from uttering ashriek of terror. The hypocrite endeavour- 
ed to calm her fears, but she did not listen tohim. A& soon ae” 
she was seated in the carriage, she gave herself up entirely’ te 
her grief, and hev tears owed im abundance. A’ new and 
double: subject of terror now augmented her alarm: where 
could they now be taking her to, and what were they going to 
do with her?” However, when they arrived at Paris, she saw 
them turn down the road of the Boulevards, then that of Rue 
de Vaugirard, and she now became a little more a On 
her entering the prison, she saw a new face : it was that ofa wo-' 
man about thirty years of age, who was appointed to attend up- 
on her.’ This ‘person’ was kind, gentle, and'simplein her man- 
ner, so that durin orig the forty-seven days! which Pichegru's fair 
— spent in this prison, she had doth to do ys ee 


her chambermaid, who is now with 'her at Pay en-Velay, for 
thie indy, on leaving the prison of La Patte p sometime after- 
wards, where, during thirteen months, she hud’ suffered solitary 
confinement under another name; caused this person to be 

ere und took her away with’ her into the country. 
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122 Counerd of blood. 


rections, the detail of the conversation. It was his aidé-des 
camp who carried it to him; butt. was net the original, being 
merely a copy, ia which they had softened all. the strong epi- 
thets which Pichegru had applied to him. a 
He soon perceived this, because the paper was clean and 
smooth, the phrases all in order, and the, words without ab. 
breviation. “This,” said he to his aide-de-camp;) “1s not the 
original of the short-hand writer ; return instantly to the grand 
intent and tell him that I want the original itself, and not any 
report of his drawing up.”” In.the course of half an hour the 
ajde-de-camp returned with the original. _TheConsul was thea. 
closeted with General Murat... He had ordered me to furnish 
him with the,packet which should be brought by the aide-de- 
camp. He did not impart it at that hour, even to the General, 
The next morning there was a secret council, where only three 
assisted, Messrs. C. M. M, and it was there resolved 
upon that; Pichegru should not appear at the tribunal; and 
that as his boldness, his eloquence, and, bis extraordinary intre- 
pidity, might not only compromise the First Consul, but even 
the safety of the government, it was of urgent necessity to at- 
tack the evil at the very root. Pichegru was there unanimously 
condemned to suffer death, even while in prison. The mode 
of dispatching him puzzled them for some time; but Buona- 
parte cut the matter short, by. saying to them— ‘* Gentlemen, 
it is sufficient that you have agreed that this conspirator ought 
not, for the good of the state, to be executed publicly by the 
hand of an executioner. I shall take measures to get md_of 
him secretly and without any noise.”’ 

C. and M, observed, that the business must be settled sooner 
or later, but that with such a man every thing was to. be dread- 
ed; and the latter in particular pressed that the affair should 
be so managed, as to persuade the public that Pichegru had 
committed suicide, which all Paris should be made acquaiuted 
with without delay. 

The next morning Buonaparte consulted with S, and M. up- 
on the mode of putting in execution their project of the preced- 
ing evening. S, proposed to select four gens d’armes, -to pay 
them well, then to go at midnight to Pichegru’s prison, where, 
under pretence of removing him to another place, they should 
pass through the most retired corridores, when the. gens 
d’armes might stab him ; and that afterwards they might cary 
him back to his chamber, and there leave with bim a. poignard 
drenched in blood, in order to preserve the appearance of sui- 


c J 
M, forcibly objected to his advice, assuring them that 00 
gens d’armes could be found that would assist: in the execv- 
tion of it, S, thencited the affair of D’Enghien, but M. replied 
that it was a different matter; that the death of the’ Duke 
@’Enghien was a military execution, after a regular form 
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judyment, and put in force by.a platoon under the command 
of an officer: adding, that'a subtle poison appeared to him the 
most convenient mode in the present business. 

The First Consul hitherto had paid no attention to the con- 
versation: he walked about in a reverie, but at last, turnin 
towards them, he said—* Enquire'no further—Pichegru shal 
be strangled to-night, and I have found people to put it into 
execution. I give you a week to guess who.” As soon as they 
confessed that they knew not on whom me ee fixese‘* Well 
then,” said he, * I shall send four of my Mamelukes. I have 
several among them who do not speak a word of French; 
besides, I well know how to ensure their silence:” ‘and the 
unworthy flatterers immediately applauded the imgemious 
cruelty of the Consul. 

At one o’clock, four robust Mamelukes, at whose head were 
four officers of the high police, were introduced with the utmest 
secrecy into the interior of the Conciergerie, where care had 
been taken to remove from the place of this horrible execution 
every person who could have heard the noise of it, whilst the 
assassips and chief were placed in the leading passages ja order 
to wait the result. 

Scarcely was the door of Pichegru’s dungeon opened, than 
the four Mamelukes, half drunk, threw themselves upon the un 
fortunate General. He slept in his drawers, and had risen at the 
noise of the bolts, Round his left thigh was the cravet which cone 
tained his precious papers, Although surprised by hjs assassins, 
yet he stru , and they fell together, so that they had the 
ytmost difficulty in passing the fatal noose ; but their victim 
aa uttered a cry before these rascals succeeded in strang- 

ing him. 

The principals now came in, and finding him dead, threw his 
corps upon the bed, where they stripped it of the neckcloth in 
which the papers were concealed, and made a strict search in all 
parts. This being done they twisted the neckcloth, and passed 
it round theneck of the unfortunate Pichegru, tightening it with 
part of a chair, that it might appear as if the unhappy man had 
committed suicide, 

The next morning the turnkey was terrified at finding the 
General strangled upon his bed,‘and immediately ran to inform 
the gaoler, who feigned the utmost surprise, and instantly went 
to give information to those wlio were as well acquainted with the 
matter as himself, The event was then announced by a process 
verbal, which had been drawn up before hand at the secret con~ 
ference ; andon the same day all Paris read in the newspaper$ 
that General Pichegru had strangled himself im prison by 
means of his neck-cloth, 3 
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PRESENT STATE or MORALS anv SOCIETY, 
in FRANCE. 


To the Editor of the Scource. 
Sir, 

1 have read with considerable attention the Stéractures 
on the French Character, Manners, and Morais, contained in 
your last number, and although I do not in every re- 
spect coincide with your correspondent, in his apprecia- 
tion of the French nation, (and where indeed will you 
find two individuals who think perfectly alike on all 
topics ?) I must nevertheless candidly acknowledge, that 
his remarks, on the whole, are just, and the anecdotes 
he relates, in support of his opinions generally speaking, 
correct. In two or three instances, indeed, he has not 
sufficiently developed the subject. This peradveature 
may be owing rather to the delicacy, at which he hints 
in the note to page 23, than to ignorance. I shall therefore, 
in the first place, endeavour to supply the deficiency, 
and secondly, offer some remarks on the French cha- 
racter, and on the state of society at Paris—such as they 
really are, or at least appear to me to be, at the present 
moment. Being a very old man, and having long resid- 
ed im the French metropolis, as well prior as subse- 
quent to the ever-memorable revolution, (and having in- 
deed, but lately arrived in this country from France,) | 
conceive myself fully adequate to the task I have judged 
it expedient to volunteer. 

Your correspondent, Mr, Editor, has brought forward 
upon the stage Mademoiselle Guimarp, known in the 
zenith of her splendour by the appellation of Guimard 
la Celébre, and once the object of universal adoration at 
the court of the Paphian goddess. It is true, as stated 
by your correspondent, that this modern Phryne knew 
how to dispose of her charms to the best advantage ; 
true is it that, she derived immense sums from her aume- 
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rous worshippers, and that she was fora long time the de- 


clared idol of Jarente, bishop of Orleans. But it is equally 


true, that although no vestal, (neither in the originul ac- 
ceptation of the term, nor yet in the perverted sense, as 


applicable to the infamous club of Tribades, known un- 


der that designation at Paris, to which your correspon- 
dent has alluded, and on which I shall have immediate 


occasion to animadvert,) she in a great measure redeemed | 


the errors of her licentious ‘life, by the excellent use she 
made of her riches, and the liberal succour she afforded 
to the indigent and distressed. ‘To misery, her purse was 
ever open; her hand ever out-Stretched. If it be true, 
as we are told by high authority, that “‘ Charity covereth 
a multitude of sins,”’—Mademoiselle Guimarp might 
lay claim to this extenuating plea, in its fullest extent. 
She waited not to be applied to; but visited in person 
the obscure retreats of wretchedness and sorrow ; 
sought afflicted worth and indigence in their sequestered 
abode, and never failed to relieve the misery, over which 
she dropped at once the tear of compassion, and the stil! 
more welcome balm of effectual succour. Her character 
for generosity and active charity was universally known. 
Paris honoured her, whenever she appeared in public, 
with loud applauses, and the justly celebrated Ma rmon- 
TEL—(MARMONTEL so advantageously known in this 
country by his Moral Zales)—dedicated to the beautiful 
GuIMARD one of his finest poems and epistles. 

Having suggested these few cursory remarks, in vindi- 
cation of Mademoiselle Guimarp, | now proceed, Mr, 
Editor, to offer some necessary observations, on the sub- 


ject of the vestal-club to which the attention of your rea- 


ders bas been already drawn in the former number of 
the Scovures. Your correspondent, whoto do him jus- 
tice, certainly appears well informed upon the different 
points he has brought under discussion, declares his in- 
tention to be very saccinct in his account of that notori- 
ous institution, from a regard to the delicacy of the topic. 
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126 Modern followers of Sappho. 


In the brief details Iam now going to give, I trust | 
shall be found in every respect as scrupulous ‘as your 
correspondent himself, and gain equal credit with the in- 
telligent part of your readers fordelicacy and befitting 
reserve, The object of a publication, like the Scourgs, 
Mr. Editor, is (or at least ought to be) the same as that of 
the stage, whose real office and calling are so admirably 
defined by the great Shakspeare—to hold as ’twere 
the mirror up to nature, to shew virtue her own feature; 
scorn herown itmage”—or, to take a motto from the stand, 
ing emblematical device of your miscellany, “to lash 
and combat the hydra-headed monster, Vice, under 
every disguise and shape, however formidable and appal- 
ling!” In rigid conformity with this laudable design, I 
shall now enter into a few elucidatory details. 

The modern vestal-club in question, owed its name 
not merely to the circumstance of the members* abjuring, 
by a solemn vow, all intercourse of too tender a nature 
with the other sex; but likewise to the obligation impos 
ed upon them, by the oath taken at initiation, to preserve 
the fire (in imitation of their prototypes of antiquity) 
constantly burning. ‘This sacred fire was made one of 
the strongest tests of qualification for reception and ini- 
tiation. Among other severe and critical trials, the cau 
didate was locked up in a small room or cabinet, the walls 
of which displayed, in the most forcible light imagina- 
ble, an almost innumerable variety of images, pictures, 
emblems, and devices, calculated’ to excite the passions, 

* From a variety ef facts which have come within my per- 
sonal knowledge, it is fair to presume, that very few of the 
members ef this club kept their oath with religious scrupulo 
sity, in its utmost rigor. That they were zealous followers of 
their great patroness Sappho, in their mystic assemblies, there 
is little room to doubt; but the major-part made no point of 
conscience, to combine the rites of the institution with an ub 


licensed indulgence of the strong propensities, implanted fet 
wise purposes in our nature. 
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aid inflame desire for the very enjoyments, which the 
candidate, (or portulunte, as she was termed) was to be 
bound by solemn oath, to forswearand perpetually abjure, 
In the middle of the chamber was an energetic represen- 
tation of a certain deity, formerly in great request and 
worship at Lampsacus. At the foot of this formidable 
statue was placed an incence-pan, or chaffing-dish, the 
fire in which was to be kept up by the candidate. For 
this purpose she was provided with a basket, containing 
certain fragrant ingredients, which could be only extracted 
from the basket through small apertures, barely sufficient to 
admit a silver instrument of the size of an ordinary tea- 
spoon. This scanty supply was all granted to the candidate 
to feed the flame, and keep the vestal-fire burning. The 
smallest distraction, the smallest absence of mind, the 
smallest absorption of thought, sufficed to cause the 
fire to extinguish; and furnished convincing, irrefragable 
proot of her guilt, in suffering her attention to be drawn 
aside from ler duties, as priestess of the sacred fire, by the 
alluring objects which surrounded her. This severe trial 
was repeated tliree successive days. If the candidate stood 
the perilous test, and passed the fiery ordeal with impu- 
nity, her reception was unanimously voted, and her ad- 
mission celebrated, as justly stated by your correspondent, 
with an appropriate and frequently very elegant speech, 
prouounced by the female, officiating in the character of 
high priestess on this important occasion. If we may 
credit public report, some of the very first female charac- 
ters in France, both for talent and illustrious rank, classed 
among the members of this unnatural institution. 

The anecdote respecting the disposal of a young lady 
by public lottery at Paris, I can pronounce to be literally 
true, having been myself present at that transaction. 
This being the case, [ am not a little amazed that a per- 
son so well read in the chronique scundaluese of the French 
metropolis, as your correspondent appears to be, should 
be ignorant, or at least not have adverted to a similar 
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128 Extraordinary bottery.. 


circumstance, to which the afoxesaid tale of Mademnoi, 
selle L——— furnished the hint, and‘ which took. place 
not niany months after that singular event. I allude, 
Mr. Editor, to the scheme set ov foot, by a young map 
of high birth, but totally stript of all resources, througha 
series of unbounded extravagance and continual dissipa. 
tion. This néedy sprig of nobility circulated,a proposal 
for putting himself up to public sale by lottery, the num- 
ber of tickets to be limited to twenty thousand, at twelve 
livres per ticket. The purchasers were all to be. young 
unmarried ladies, from the age of fifteen to twenty-five: 
By the sale of the said twenty thousand tickets, the ad- 
venturer himself rated his claims at the value of two 
hundred and forty’ thousand livres, a sum of sufficient 
maguitude and importance in France. There was 4 
clause introduced into the prospectus, purporting that in 
case the young lady, who should on the drawing prove 
the fortunate winner, should not think. fit to espouse the 
prize; or ifthe prize, vice-versa, should not approve of 
the holder of the fortunate ticket ; in that case the par 
ties should be reciprocally free from all obfigation te 
enter the holy state of matrimony, and tie the hymeneal 
noose, on condition of the said sum of two hundred and 
forty thousand livres being divided, in equal proportions, 
between the parties. , 
A scheme of this nature, as involving such a large 
number of females, was, it must be acknowledged, infi- 
nitely more derogatory to the delicacy and modest re: 
serve, which ought to form the distinguishing character- 
istic of the sex, than even the plan adopted for disposing 
of the hand of Mademoiselle Angelique: ‘It nevertheless 
met with general approbation, aid what was still more 
agreeable to the projector, the tickets were eagerly sought 
after, ‘Phe drawing actually took’ plate, and the cele- 
bration of'the hymeneal rites followéd and eompleted the 
résult of the wheel. 19 3yion IeaTg SOF. BII9NG 
Semuch, Mr, Editor, by way of coniment on the 
“facts:and’ positions alkedged “by yotit’ correspondent, ih 
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proof-of the profligacy of French morals, considered as 
an edd of an ancient date—l| shail now attempt to esta- 
blish the second object of mv present essay, by entering 
into an examination of the actual existing state of morals 
and society in France, and for that purpose shall succes- 
sively’ pass under review, the several leading points, 
which illustrate and distinguish the manners of a coun- 
try, and in fact determine its real and predominant cha- 
racter. For this discussion I conceive myself, (without 
vanity be it spoken,) the better qualified, skilled, and 
adapted, having but very recently left the spot and scene 
of action. For, let me here inform the reader, that it is 
not more than four months that I am an inhabitant of 
Great Britain, and add one by my presence to the over- 
grown population of this vast metropolis. 

The rage for visiting France having become of late a 
kind of epidemic disease in this country, the investiga- 
tion upon which I am now entering, may prove of dou- 
ble interest and utility. I shall endeavour, in the course 
of my remarks, to convey practical lessons to the reader; 
to set up certain salutary land-marks and beacons for the 
guidance of the unwary stranger, on his first arrival in 
Paris; shall examine the question on both sides, and 
make it my sedulous aim to represent every thing fairly, 
as it really and bond fide exists. 

Candour must compel every dispassionate and intelli- 
gent observer to allow, that Paris is indebted to the ex- 
emperor for an amazing variety of embellishments and 
improvements, as well in its public edifices and works, 
28 in other objects of general utility and accommodation. 
The appellation of magnificent, it may justly lay claim 
to, in many respects; but it has no pretensions whatever 
to commendation, on the score of beauty, cleanliness, 
neatness, and regularity. The number of narrow, crook- 
ed streets; the great height of the houses in general; the 
almost total want of a pavement for foot passengers ; 
the ill maoner ian which the drains are daid on for convey- 
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40 Pedestrian inconveniences. 


ing the rain water and filth of every description, which 
gradually amasses from the roofs and gutters of the 
houses, and which, instead of being carried down as in 
England, to the ground, project from the house to the 
distance of three or four feet, and consequently imun- 
date the passenger who walks under them, and who 
is momentarily interrupted in his promenade, and com- 
pelled to shift from one side of the street to the other, 
by the continual succession of coaches, fiacres, cabriolets, 
persons on horseback, &c. which put the life of the pes 
destrian in continual imminent danger: all these several 
causes render Paris one of the worst, the most filthy, the 
most inconvenient, and the most perilous cities in Eu- 
rope, for those whose circumstances will not permit them 
to perambulate its streets in a carriage. The water not 
being conveyed, as in London, into the houses, but car- 
ried about, in large casks, in a kind of cart or truck 
drawn by men, who retail it to the inhabitants, is ano- 
ther great cause of the vast increase of muck and 
filth in thestrects. At every jolt the water gushes out 
of the aperture of the cask, and thus a mass of dirt is 
formed, which renders it almost impossible, even in the 
finest summer's day, to walk through the major part of 
the streets, without having continual occasion for the 
shoe-black. ‘This occupation constitutes, in fact, one of 
the most lucrative callings carried on in Paris. The 
operator would conceive himself grossly insulted, were 
You tostyle him shoe-black—he assumes the pompots 

name ofiariiste ; and, indeed, to do.the profession justice, 
some of the places in which they exercise: their ¢alling, 
are fitted up with considerable taste and elegance. ‘The 
customer. is seated on a chair placed on a kind’ of guards 
hed, elevated a sufficient height from the ground; to 
aflond the avtiste the facility of performing tis operation 
au the shoe on boot, without the wearer being obliged td 
hald up.dis foot, or put himself im any uneasy attitude’ 
Several af thes¢ rooms are neatly papered, the walls Hung 
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with looking-glasses, and the public newspaper is handed 
to you, to beguile the time. . For all this accommodation 
you pay very reasonably—one penny for cleanmg yous 
shoes, and two-pence for boots, 

The climate. of Paris is bad, unpleasant, and unhealthy; 
It.is subject to frequent and sudden falls of rain, to such 
a degree, that Paris is proverbially styled; even by the 
French themselves, le pot. de chambre (the chamber«pot) 
of France. To this unpropitious. circumstance, on the 
part of the climate, not less than ten thousand shee-blacks 
(I beg the gentlemen’s pardon, ertistes I should have 
said) stand indebted for their daily bread; and as boots 
are almost universally worn in Paris, even at the operas 
house, as well as at the duncing-shops, and: ginguettes; 
the reader will easily figure tu himself that their calling, 
as I have already stated, must be highly lucrative and 
productive. 

Iv dry weather, the pedestrian finds the streets not less 
disagreeable and incorvenient from dust, and the effects 
of heat, which briag him, experimentably » acqaanted 
with the comforts of the pavé-glissant so:enrphatically 
commented upon by Boileau, Thus between drought 
and wet; between heat and cold; between the two ex+ 
tremes of climate; Paris is one continual scene of bustle, 
jeopardy, and misbep, for the foot-passenger. 

_A future opportunity will offer for enlarging on certain 
particular promenades, entitled to separate and distinct 
consideration, -At present I shall pass from this general 
description of the city, to that of the character x the ins 
habitants.of. Paris. 

Of this, ap inordinate. and. iusatiate bust ‘of enbatl ard’ 
amusement, forms the preminent feature, ‘The Parisiati’ 
is.continually on the gui-vive. He thimks, he dreatns of 
nothing but enjoyment. He is, as it were, born velupta-' 
ous. Lven religion is made: subservient to pleasttreand 
a Parisian would deem divine’ worship penance; nay 
slavery itself, were his senses not: gratified by whatever 
can enchant the eye, or charm the car. The sister arty 
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132 _ Female character ‘and’ma ners. 


of(mnsicandof painting must! ‘Conjointly’ lend their aid 
to contribute to:the fascination, 7° 
sodu like manner he would fmd the climes of the 
academy, and all other literary ‘societies, tiresome, Way'd 
peffect hore (if we may be allowéd the phrase) were these 
assemblies not graced with the presence ‘ofa targe 1 nim: 
ber of fashionable ladies, elegantly dressed, atid brilliantly 
adorned. This furnishes»him with an opportunity ‘of 
indulging, even in the midst of serious discussion; his 
invincible penchant for gallantry and modish trifling: Tn 
fine; the Parisian knows no ‘other impulse, no other 
spring of thought or action, but pleasure.—What is ef- 
fected with the Spaniard, through pride; with the Briton, 
through patriotism; with the’ German, through philo- 
sophy and fanaticism ; with the Turk, by an Order of the 
Seraglio; all this emanates with the Frenchman, from 
the love of pleasure. Pleasure is the god in whom— 
to adopt the words of a Greek dramatist, quoted in holy 
writ—-‘‘ they live; move, and have their being !” 7 
| Paris has not’ unaptly been defined by’ Mercrer— 
“le ciel des femmes ; le purgatoire des hommes; et l’enfer des 
chevauz,’ (the paradise of\\women; the purgatory of 
men, and the hell of horses.) This pithy remark leads 
me to an investigation of the 
FEMALE CHARACTER IN FRANCE. | 
In France, where gallantry,’ like the atinosphere, is 
gifted with the quality of ubiquity; is paramount, uni- 
versal, and predominant, the ladies monopolize all consi- 
deration, influence, and respect. Hence they are termed in 
polite society and conversation, not the female sex, but le’ 
sexo{ the sex) without any distinctive epithet—the men being 
im fact.mere cyphers, on the horizon of French callantry. 
‘Co give the French ladies, therefore, their recognized 
right aud due, we shall observe that) in’ France the scr. 


xx3! edo, through the natural result of too free and in-: 


discrinsmate intercourse with the males, have lost ‘great’ 
partoftheirmost enviable attributes, ‘They have, strictly . 
speaking, replaced the loss of their legitimate, innate, 
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joberent. qualities; by. the. adoption. of the very’ worst: 
part of the mnale character.,- Day and night they are'seen 
in continual bustle and tumult: they form the major 


proportion in all: places. of public resort; they take -part. 


in every conversation, every transaction. The coffees 
houses, the restaurateurs; nay even, the very cabarets, are 


promiscuously filled with women,: They Jord it ‘in all’ 


assemblies, fashionable or learned; and give the ton alike 
to the. petit-maitre, the man of sciénce, the ecclesiastic, 
and the soldier. : , 
Truth, indeed, ark me to acknowledge, that in 
France, the ladies (especially those in the middle class 
of society) are by far better informed, more active, and 
more, useful beings, than those of their sex, ‘under simi- 
lan circumstances; in other countries. In France, ‘their 


sphere is not restricted to the kitchen, the spinning- 


wheel, and the knitting-needle. They place themselves 


at the bead of all concerns. It is the women who ad.’ 
minister the shop; the women, who keep the accounts; 


the women; who preside over every detail of business 


and of speculation. But here the line of demaréation' 


ought to be drawn—the activity, which may be very use- 


fully; and. very’ honorably displayed: in household’ 
management and domestic economy, appears ‘with’ a 


very ill grace, when exerted to its utmost stretch, in the 
pursuit,of pleasure and tumultuous enjoyment. 


A:very singular, .and to the unwarped, unsophisticated ° 


moralist, certainly, not very agreeable sight is it, to bes 
hold a young female seated at her ease in a coffee-house, 
iu the midst of a promiscuous grotipe of the ‘other sex, 


some men. of polished manners, others of the coarsest’ 
and most. vulgar habits, to behold ber mix herself in” 
every thing, listen to all. that \is. said, observe all that’ 


passes, hear the most undisguised eguivogues, without a 
blush, and not frequently reply with. equal ‘efirentery. 
Such modes, such. habits, effeet a. rapid change,’ net 
merely the out-works, but the very last defence, the’ very’ 
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134 Unhappy marriages. 


palladium of modesty and virtuous shame, are overthrown 
and levelled; and affectation substituted for genuine 
sensibility, 
_ Equally singular. and extraordinary is it, to behold, at 
the opening of the sittings of some learned society, a 
multitude of females rush precipitately into. the rooms, 
and not content with intruding there themselves, bring 
along with them their infants, nay not unfrequently their 
lap-dogs!' By such a procedure, independent of the 
indelicacy of such intrusion, the men are deprived of 
their places, which gallantry impels them to yield up 
to the ladies; the attention of a great part of the assem- 
bly is drawn off from its real object to frivolous pursuits, 
and many a man of merit, whose apparent worth. is not 
the taylor’s handy-work, feels himself. mortified by silly 
but yet galling remarks, whilst the well-dressed idiot, 
whose outside appearance attracts their notice, is rer- 
dered still more empty, inflated, and conceited, by thei 
injudicious preference. . 
Paris, generally speaking, is not the indigenous soil of 
beauty. It boasts but few really pretty women, in pro- 


portion to its vast population. But those few exercise 
uncontrolled and unlimited dominion.. When one of these: 


rare models of loveliness and grace appears in a box at 
the Opera, or atthe Theatre Francais, the parterre rises 


in homage to her beauty, and the spectators testify by’ 


clapping their hands, and beating the. ground with. their 


canes, their admiration—an honour rarely paid to- the: 


monarch himself. 


After this cursory review of the French character, 
both male and female, as displayed in the metropolis, it 
cannot well excite astonishment, when we observe that 
marriage in Paris is not, in general, the precursor of do- 
mestic happiness and. peace. The despotic sway of fashion 
to. which every person, comme il faut, is imperiously 


subjected, and the aberrations of luxury, soon render’ 


husband and wife, as it were, strangers to each other, 
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and it not unfrequently happens, that the very indivi- 
duals, who, separately considered, appear the best cale 
culated to ensure a long continuance of conjugal felicity, 
after their union, prove to be the most discordant, and 
utterly incapable, as to their ideas and pursuits, of moral 
amalgamation. 


POLICE, MOUCHARDS, &c, 


Every stranger, and more especially the English visi- 
tor, on his arrival for the first time in Paris, ought to be 
aware, that itis almost impossible for him to mix in any 
promiscuous company, without being environed with the 
hired satellites of the police. Theinvention of this for- 
midable system is due to the Pere Joseph, who acted a 
very Conspicuous part under the ministry of the cele- 
brated Cardinal Riehelieu. The name of Mouchards, by 
which appellation are designated the spies retained in 
regular pay by government, is derived from Anthony de 
Mouchi, formerly rector of the university of Paris, and 
who rendered himself so famous, or rather so infamous, 
by the base servility with which he abetted all the 
sanguinary measures of the Cardinal of Lorrain, and the 
active part he took in the persecution of the French 
protestants, which procured him the title of Inguisitor 
of the Roman faith. Mouchi assisted at the council of 
Trent; the satellites employed under him to detect and 
ferret out the proscribed Huguenots, manifested equal 
zeal and ferociousness in their cruel occupation, hunting 
the reformed in caves, in forests, and in desarts—they 
were on this account denominated Mouchards, from the 
name ‘of their master, which epithet has since passed to, 
and is still retained, as a very appropriate designation, 
by their worthy anti-types, the spies and agents of. the 
police. Mouchi. died at Paris, in 1574—the horrible 
Butchery of. St. Bartholomew, ot General Massacre of 
the Huguenots in France, in which the gallant ConreNt 


fell the victim of op perfidy and fraud, took place” itt 
1572. 
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> Danger of imdisereton, *\ 
Were the number of this detestable phalaae of spies 
snkiolenpad less. formidable; or were there any means 
of distinguishing them from the other. classes of society, 
the danger. tobe apprekeuded from their vile machina- 
tions would be, comparatively speaking, nothing to what 
it aetually.is. But they may well be defined, like the 
evil spirit in holy writ, by the term * “ Legron—/or 
they ave many !” | They consist of every class and grada- 
tion of society, from the lowest to the top-most step of 
the ladder—their wages differ from fifteen-pence per day, 
to a salary, which enables them to sport a carriage, fre- 
quent the very first companies, and gain a footing in the 
most illustrious families. Barbers, hair-dressers, haw- 
kers, pedlars, are enlisted in this diabolical troop: a 
stranger, who finds himself benighted, at a distance from 
his lodging, especially if he happens to have passed the 
evening in the purlieus of the Palais Royal, wishes to 
procure a temporary shelter for the night. Persons ia 
the street; carrying a lanthorn, perceive his dilemma, 
accost him, and very kindly offer to conduct him to a 
house, where he may be accommodated. The stranger 
gladly accepts the offer, agrees for a bed with the land- 
lord, bestows a trifling recompence upon his kind con: 
ductor, and retires to rest. Before his head is laid upon 
the pillow, his kind conductor bas already made his re 
port tothe police, that a persou, answering such and such 
a description, bas engaged a bed for the ‘night, at such 
and such a house. If the police happen to be upon ry 





+ And.Jesns asked him, what is thy name? and he an- 
sweted, saying: my name is LuGion ; for we are many f+ 
Mark, chap. 9, v.9, A Roman legion, at thetime of its great- 
est strength, according to Vegetius, consisted, of six thousand 
two hundred foot-soldiers, and seven hundred. and thirty-two 
horsemen. Happy would it be for the inhabitants of Paris 


if the legion of the police mustered no stronger, than did, ut its 
4p a ard, that of Rome. _ 











Anecdote of an Biglishveniemtn at Paris, “ES 


alert-for any particular individaal; supposed to ‘be at 
hide and.seck;” ifthe hue and ety be given forany nm 
rious aud crafty delinquent—~a case whictr occurs atrhost 
every day at Paris—a domiciliary visit» takes place ims 
mediately. You are roused from your bed; requited vo. 
produce your-carie-de sureti—in defautt of which whe 
ther you. be absolutely unprovided with-one, or'thad you 
have.neglected to carry it about you, you \are’ meontis 
nenily, without further ceremony, even though -you"by 
ne means: answer the description of any person, after 
whom research is making, carried to the guardshoase;, te 
undergo an examination the following moruing, spepees 
the commissary of potice of the section. , 

« Every place of public resort, but more especially the 
niinesbiianite are haunted by these pests of society, whe 
sit there by the liour together, without calling fora sin- 
gle article, or spending one penny. In winter, they ets 
gross the warmest corner; plant themselves next to the 
sieve; Monopolize the newspapers ; nor dare either master 
er waiter offer them the smallest slight, much less insult, 
+hew eyes and ears are ever on the watch; nothing 
escapes their notice—and a regular diurnal ts termi- 
nates their daily occupation. 
voDhe writer of this article has had but too frequent oc- 
casion to. know, from experience, the dangerous power, 
and. the artfal machinations of these hired informers, 
these not mevely dicersed but paid assassins of character, 
ef fame, and of reputation. Many, many are the indi- 
viduals who, to-his own persomal knowledge, have suf- 
lored ;perdous,.constramt and sirksome imprisonmént, 
urder the Jate despotic government of Buonaparte, for 
want of seasonable: warning of thé jeopardy. | He cotta 
bamedmongst déthers a gentlenidu, now in London, who 
wus arrested ish his bed atmiduight, marched and conduct- 
etin Chaitie tb ax fortress, with & recommendation to, the 
gendarmerie, ia his feiuille de route, to, exercise, .mofe 


than Ordinary vigilance (surveillance extraordinaire) ; that 
7og.. 85. s 
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238 Perfidy of the Mouchards. 


it; tosay (being interpreted from the language of the police 
into that of common sense aud practical elucidation) to 
treat him on the road with the utmost rigor aud severity, 
as a person suspected of being liable to suspicion (“ soup. 
coune d’étre suspect’) of having taken part in the pretended 
covspiracy of Moreau and Picnecru. And all this 
suspicion, together with the ill-treatment founded there- 
on, Was the party in question subjected to, merely be- 
cause be happened to be sitting in a coffee-house, in 
company with an entire stranger, who in the course of 
promiscuous conversation, spoke in high terms of the 
military talents and general character of Moreau. A 
third person, no doubt a Mouchard, authorized by the 
police to proceed to a certain length, in orcer to sound 
opinion and feel the public pulse, joined in the discourse, 
anu addressing himself to the party first alluded to, en- 
quired. what might be his opinion of the pretended con- 
spirator, and in how far he agreed in sentiment with the 
gentleman who spoke so warmly in his praise? The 
person to whom this question was addressed, made no 
reply, but smiled, and laying aside his pipe, appeared to 
listen with increased attention to the discourse. This 
was construed into a proof of acquiescence; they were 
both arrested in the course of the night, and sent off to 
a strong isolated fort, where they languished a considera- 
ble time in dreary confinement, with the following 
recommendation annexed to their feuille de route—* as- 
_ Supetis d une surveillance particuli¢re, étant des hommes faits 
pour nous égorger,” (subjected to particular observance, 


being men, who are on the look out for an opportunity 
to cut our throats ') 


Far is it from my intention, Mr. Editor, to insinuate 
that the. police of Paris, under the government of Louis 
XVII. is perverted to such diabolical uses, and made 
that dreadful engine of oppression, which it was during 

the reign ofterror, for such I may-well stvle the late des- 
potism of Buonaparte. “But yet, even under the mildest 
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administration, it still remains a formidable tribunal; 
although certainly not to be compared to that once ter- 
yible institution of secret and anonymous denuncia- 
tion, the Lion's throats at Venice. The most dangerous, 
perhaps, of all the agents of the police, at Paris, are the 
public girls of the town, of whom a considerable num- 
ber receive a regular stated salary. These artful syrens 
very often take advantage of an unguarded moment, when 
the passions are exalted; and prudence sleeps upon her 
post, to worm secrets out of their gallants, which, in the 
sequel, lay them open to great and serious inconvenience. 

Whata shocking idea, that man should be the sole 
animal, who has at once both physitcud and moral danger 
to apprehend from the indulgence of a natural instinct ! 
that the cup of pleasure should be in a two-fold point of 


view contaminated, and that the dove-breuthing lips of 


Deauty, like Jupas, should sell their kisses to betray / 
( To be continued.) 








THE GHOST OF CICERO; 
oR, 


MODERN ITALY. 


A * ***, hereditary prince of W——, wasa 
youth of fair promise, to whom bounteous nature had 
been lavish of her choicest gifts. He was in his 18th 
year, when the father deemed it expedient to send him 
out upon what is generally termed the grand tour. Italy, 
it will be readily conceived, was comprized in the route 
traced out for bis travels. The young prince had an 
escort of domestics and attendants, suitable to his rank. 


Count von E—I, aulic-counsellor, accompanied him, less 


in quality of Mentor, than in that of his approved and 
confidential friend. 


They arrived in: Venice much abouf the time of the 
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140 ~—- Pride and arrogance of the Fenetian nobility. 


Carnival, ‘he prince’s rank, his liberality, affable man, 
ners, and general suavity of deportment, procured. him 
easy access and admission to the houses of the first fan 
lies. Eis society was umversally courted, and apany a 
fair bosom heaved an voluntary sigh, when our youth, 
ful hero quitted the circle, or when his expected arrival 
was delayed beyond the appointed hour, 

All thus caused the prince to pass bis time very pleas 
gantly at Venice. Balls, fetes, and masquerades, suce 
eceded each other, in endless rotation ; the prince was 
every where the life and soul of the assembiy : cheerful 
with the gay; animated with the witty; serious with 
the grave ; communicative with the ladies; solid and pros 
found with the learned, One thing alone gave him cause 
of umbrage. This was to witness the supercilious arro- 
gance, With which the Venetian nobility aflected to look 
down on the genjus and character of the German nation. 
Many an interlude and theatrival representation was given, 
by way of close to the evening's feast, in which the poor 
Germais were sure to be exhibited in a contemptible 
and ridiculous light. ‘The prince,.though not a little 
hurt inwardly at this affront offered to bis country, stil 
possessed too much politeness, too much good sense 
and knowledge of the world, to betray his displeasure ; he 
was Well aware, that at Venice he was no more than a visle 
tor, Amere private gentleman, and therefore possessed no 
riglit to dominecr or coutrol, His faithful friend and 
mentor, Count von E l, apparently imitated the 
prince's example in this respect, but seeretly promised 
himself to take ample revenge for this mortification, in 
proper time and place. 





He was no stranger to the sanguinary feature of the 
Italian character; be knew with bow little compunction 
the Italian follows up his thirst of vengeance, fo: the slight- 
est insult, and at how cheap a rate a. stilletto may be 
hired, to wipe out in the heart's blood of the victim, the 
affront, trequently merely iMaginary, offered to wounded 
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pride, ahd arrogant ‘conceit. ‘He resolved therefore to 
postpone the execution Of his project till the very evehing 
previous to the departure of the prince from Venice. 
This evening, so anxiously wished for by the count, at 
leneth arrived. ‘The prince issued a prodigious number of 
cards of invitation, so that his hotel was literally crowds 
ed with visitors, all of whom received the politest atten- 
tions from the prince, expressive of his gratitude for the 
extraordinary hospitality he had experienced amongst 
them. Every delicacy that money could procure, or 
the happy climate of Italy produced, was served up in 
profusion—the choicest wines circulated abundantly, and 
music lending its sprightly notes to enhance the pleasure 
of the mazy dance, completed the attractions of the feast, 
aud gave a more poignant zest to the evening's entertains 
ment. At leneth, when lassitude gave the sienal toa 
change of recreations, the Count von F—! arose, and 
craving amoment’s audience, politely observed to the nu- 
merous assembly, that the prince, during his abode at 
Venice, had been frequently regaled by the nobility and 
gentry of that city with little Italian plays, and scenic 
representations. It was the prince’s wish, continued the 
count, to return the compliment, by bringing forward 
upon the stage, a little German inter!ude—the necessary 
arrangements for which had been made in the garden of 
the hotel. ‘Phither the count invited the company to 
follow him; the weather was uncommonly fine, it was 
one of those beautiful evenings, little known in this 


country, but very common in the happy climate of Ttaly.. 


‘The company simultaneously arose at an invitation so 
little expected, the count having kept his projected play 
a profound secret to all, except those of the prince’s 
household wh, were immediately concerned in ‘the res 


presentation. With equal curiosity and impatience, 
the assembly followed the count, who conducted them 
to an alley at the extremity of a spacious garden. Here 
akind oftemporary stage was erected, much: after the, 
manner of the booths of an itinerant company, at a coun- 
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142 Curious drama represented at Venice. 


try fair. Benches were placed for the accommodation of 
the spectators; but the whole of the arrangements’ were 
got up in such a humble, not to say miserable style, that 
the company, which consisted of the first nobil ty and 
fashion in Venice, could with difficulty repress a smile of 
contempt at this supposed specimen of German taste and 
Ingenuity. 

Amid-t this general impression, the curtain drew up 
the sneers and sarcastic whispers of the spectators increas. 
ed, on beholding the representation of a wretched nar- 
row street, dimly lighted up by such a woeful paucity 
of lamps, that instead of illuminating the scene, they 
rather served, to adoptthe emphatic language of Milton, 
to render “ darkness visible,’—and the ** obscure palpable.” 

A German now stept forward, very simply habited, as 
a traveller, with a girdle round bis waist, in which were 
stung a brace of pistols. He looked around with anxi- 
ous solicitude, after the manner of a man, who finds 
himself in a place, where he is utterly strange and 
unacquainted, A short soliloquy informed the au- 
dieuce, that the traveller had lost his way, and was just 
arrived at a very late hour of the night, in the town of 
Sienna. Fatigued with the journey, he was desirous of 
finding some inn, where he might put up for the night, 
and enjoy the comforts of a bed. But all the houses were 
shut, not a single light in any of the windows. The 
diletnma was certainly an awkward one; however, where 
there is no other remedy, the only cure is patience. 
The German, after searching some time longer in vain, 
for a lodging, resolved to weather the night as well as 
he could, under open heaven. A book, he observed, 
would serve to amuse and beguile the lingering hours ; for 
this purpose he pulled a small volume from his pocket, 


aud placing bimsclf on a stone under one of the lamps, 
bern to read. vit 


Phe traveller had not been many minutes engaged in 
this solitary occupation, when the notiee of the audience 








Comforts of passing a night under open heaven, 143 


was attracted by the entrance of a person of yery mys- 
terious. appearance, who advanced slowly and with, more 
than ordinary precaution from the back ground. He 
seemed to examine the traveller with not less astonish 
ment than attention, and visibly endeavoured to ap- 
proach him, without being perceived by. the latter, 
With measured and silent steps he continued drawing 
nearer and nearer, tillat length he got close behind him, 
and peeping slily over his shoulder, attempted to gain a 
sight of the book he was perusing. 

Reading, in many cases, may be a very excellent mode 
of passing away a heavy hour. But a book under open 
heaven, at midnight, soon becomes a very wearisome 
companion. ‘This our traveller soon experienced; he 
rubbed repeatedly his eyes, at length closed the book, 
and pulling from his pocket a repeater, struck the hour, 
which announced twelve o’clock. 

The astonishment of the mysterious being in white, at 
his elbow, increased with each sound of the repeater; he 
apparently laboured under the greatest difficulty to re- 
press the violent emotions which struggled within his 
breast. 

“ Tt is then no later than twelve!” muttered the tra- 
veller, with impatience to himself; ‘‘ surely some per- 
son ought to be stirring at this hour, in a country where 
night is so frequently turned into day! Let me make one 
more effort to arouse and alarm the neighbourhood,” 

{fe knocked with violence at the door of several houses, 
but invain. “ If knocking will not awake them,” added 
he at length, “ this perhaps may answer the purpose.” 
With these words, he drew one oi his pistols, from his 
girdle, and discharged it in the air, 

The report resounded in lengthened and_ reiterated 
echoes through the dead stillness of the night. The mys- 


terious being recoiled at the sound, uttering a shriek, 
which caused the traveller to look behind him, .when he 
perceived the singular personage close at his elbow, 
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144 Cicero's astonishment at the effect of fire-arms. 


His look indicated surprise rather than alarm. He sooty 
recovered from bis astonishment, beckoned to the othe 
to approach, and demanded who he was? and what he 
wanted ? 

‘« That you shall be informed of in due season,” replied 
the white mysterious figure: “ at present let it suffice, 
that L promise to do you no harm.” 

‘‘ And who apprehends any danger from you?” res 
torted the traveller, with a smile of contempt; ‘* your 
fearful looks, the shriek you but this very moment ute 
tered, at hearing the report of my pistol, amply prove the 
imbeciity of your character. 1 would Jay a wager that 
you are one of this country.” 

** Your conjecture is just, if you speak of the past; 
crroucous, if of the present time. Should you desire any 
further explanation, relative to who Lam, have the good- 
ness to answer me a few questions.” 

‘* Why not >—propound them freely.” 

* When I first saw yor, you appeared to be reading 
mina volume, the characters of which seemed to me to be 
much more diminutive, much more regular, and much 
more correct, than any writing I ever saw.” 

* Of course there is a great difference between writing 
and printing.” . 

The word printing only increased the astonishment of 
the mysterious figure, in white. He was compelled to 
avow lis ignorance, and request information. This our 
traveiier readily gave lim, by explaining the wonderful 


the work of nearly two hundred; thereby procuring not 
only a great saving of time and labour, but at the same 
time executing the work wi h greater nicetv, c 

e ext 1g the we k with much greater hicety, COT 
recthess, and precision, aud at a tenth part of the ex- 
pence. 

“ Wonderful advantages, indeed !” 


| replied the myste- 
reous enquirer, * 


Wiata revolution it must effect in the 
Wauie syétem of inerdture!—what thanks are due te 
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the mventor ef so valuable an art! Can you inforin me, 
what country be belonged to?” 

**Theauthor of this useful discovery 18 2 countryman 
of mine, a German.” 

“A German !”—repeated the other with astonishment 
— that is truly singular—he does honour io your vation, 
and deserves even to uave been a Roman!—But my 
curiosity is pot yet satislied—Il perceived. yous make 
use of a little instrument, which told exactly the hour 
of the might?” 

“ That is a watch, a repeater.” 

* Watch! repeater! what strange invention must this 
be—in my time, we ascertained the hour by the so/a- 
rium, the clepsammidium, and the clepsydra: but none 
of these instruments could be employed in the dark ; 
whereas your’s acts by sound, and must therefore be 
of incalculable advantage to travellers, especially as it 
1s made upon so small a scale, as to be conventeutly car- 
ried in the pocket.” 

This remark furnished occasion to our honest traveller, 
to explain to his unknown compaiuion the mechanism 
and properties of a watch. Every word increased the 
astonishment of the latter, who eagerly enquired the 
country of the inventor of so useful a machine. 

* That is likewise a German !” 

“A German! How is all this? ‘They were little bet- 
ter than a nation of barbarians, in my time. Jlowever, | 
am happy to see this wonderful progress in civilization 
and the arts. One question more, stranger, and I shalt 
importune you no further. What may be the name and 
nature of that little machine, with which you a little 
while back imitated the terrible effects of thunder and 
of lightning °” : 

The traveller produced his pistol, and very amply.de- 
tailed the principles of its construction, together withthe 
quality and properties of the powder, which gave force. 
and efficiency to the charge. From the propelling power 
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of the small quantity of powder, contained in the tube of 
a pistol, he passed on to the violence of the explosion of 
a larger quantity of the same composition, 1n guns, can- 
nons, mortars, aud other deadly instruments of modern 
warfare. The white meagre figure was literally petri 
fied with astonishment, and candidly avowed that the 
vaunted battering-ram, the balista, (both the balista cha- 
lybea, and balista fulminalis,) together with the enormous 
catapulta, of ancient tactics, were not to be placed in 
competition with those dreadful, death-dealing engines of 
modern times. ‘This discovery, he concluded, must cer- 
tainly belong to the Romans. 

* No,” replied the traveller, ‘* it was a German who 
invented it.” 

The figure in white drew back three paces, with asto- 
nishment andawe. ‘ Printing (he exclaimed) invented 
by a German! JVatches invented by a German! Gun 
powder too invented by a German! Can I credit my eyes 
and ears? How have these demi-barbarians attained to 
such eminence in knowledge and refinement? Know, 
Stranger, that I, who now address thee, am the Ghost of 
Cicero; that Cicero, who as an orator rivalled, nay eclips- 
ed the eloquence of Demosthenes—as a philosopher, sur- 
passed Plato, and the whole of the academic school—as 
a patriot, excelled the greatest worthies of Athens, and of 
Sparta; saved Rome from the conspiracy of Cataline, 
for which I was honoured with the title of the father 
of the commonwealth; triumphed over the Parthians 
—but a truce with my own exploits, which my charac: 
teristic modesty forbids me to enlarge upon. But at 
my ume, as | have already observed, the Germans were 
known from other barbarians only by our triumphs over 
them. ‘lhey were wild, savage, untutored—agriculture, 
the rearing of domestic cattle, with the other arts of 
peace, were little cultivated by a nation, skilled only in 


‘the practices of war. When not in arms, hunting was 


nearly their whole pursuit; the skins of the animals, 
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whose flesh they fed upon, served to clothe, in a rough 
unmanufactured state, their bodies. Buta great revolu- 
tion, I perceive, has taken place, in the eharacter of your 
countrymen. Believe me, stranger, I sincerely rejoice at 
it; the moreso, asthe great progress made by your na- 
tion in civilization, ‘must naturally have been preceded 
by astill greater advancement in knowledge and _ refine- 
ment, on the part of the Romans. Yes, certainly, the 
Roman character and genius must at the present moment 
closely approximate to the attributes of divinity! Ah! 
that I had but time to see this glorious attainment! time 
to examine, appreciate, and judge from my own observa- 
tion and research! But the hour rapidly approaches, 
when I must re-descend into the regions of silence and of 
night. Only once in a thousand years am I permitted to 
visit this upper world, and that only for a single hour, 
from midnight till one—then I am reconsigned to my 
solitary abode, where I have no person to converse with, 
none to commune with, but myself. Such are the rigid, 
inflexible decrees of Minos, who pretends that, whilst on 
earth, I spoke too much, and was overfond of hearing 
myself talk! 

Our traveller smiled at the concluding part of Cicero’s 
speech. “ It seems then,” he observed, “‘ that you are 
perfectly satisfied with the advance made in civilization, 
by the Germans? Such as you see me, such are all my 
countrymen. Probably, as your time on earth is so 
short, you would like to see a specimen of your fellow- 
citizens, the modern Romans, or Italians, as they are 
now called ?” 


“* Nothing,” replied the Ghost, ‘* would give me equal 
pleasure !” 


“Then shall your wish be soon gratified. A few mo- 
ments’ patience; I have some skill in magic, and will 
employ my talent for your satisfaction.” 

The traveller gave the wink to an attendant stationed 
behind thescenes. In an instant a whole swarm of Sa- 
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vovards appeared upon the stage, all pompously puffing 
off their several articles of traffic, and vociterating toge- 
ther, with the utmost force of their lungs— 

* Who'll buy my combs and hatr-pins ?—Gallanty 
Shore !—Come, see my pretty Marmotte “—buy my holy 
Sr. Margaret! my holy St. Francis!” &e. 

“ There,” exclaimed our German traveller, addressing 
himself to Cicero, ana pointing to the rageed, motley 
groupe of Savoyards, ** there, Cicero, are vour illustrious 
descendants. ‘Chere, you behold the posterity of the 
Romuluses, the Scipios, the Cato’s, the degenerate off- 
spring of those heroes who governed Rome, at the era 
when Rome governed the world! when she was mistress 
of the universe! See, how closely they approximate to 
the attributes of the divinity! how gloriously they eclipse 
all other nations of the globe! Does this sight please 
you, Cicero? Does it answer your modest expectations ? 

The Ghost shook indignantly its head, and shrunk . 
back, with much apparent displeasure. That self-same 
instant the clock struck one—the Ghost disappeared, with 
looks of horror and discust. 

With nearly equal precipitation arose the whole au- 
drence of Venetian nobility, and without much further 
ceremony retired, every one to his respective abode. 
What projects of vengeance may have been meditated 
against the getter-up of this memorable drama, during 
the remainder of the night, or rather morning, we pretend 
not to ascertain; but whatever they may have been, they 
were all completely frustrated; for in Jess than three 
hours, after the close of the entertainment, the prince, 


with all bis retinue, had taken their departure from. this 
celebrated cit f 
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Priest-craft and Intolerance of the French Clergy, 
TOWARDS THE 


THEATRICAL PROFESSION, 





Sir, 

I wave perused with no small indignation, the account 
given in the public papers of the disgraceful occurrence, 
which lately took place at Paris, on occasion of the 
funeral of Mademoiselle Raucour, formerly a distinguish. 
ed ornament of the Vheatre Francais, where she for a 
long series of years, attracted universal admiration, as 
the tragic heroine of the scene. By the charitable tenets 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, all actors, actresses, 
and in general, all persons immediately connected with 
theatrical representations, labour under a religious inter- 
dict, which denies them the rights of Christian sepul- 
ture. ‘he intolerance of the clergy, in this respect, 
was strongly exemplified in the case of the celebrated 
Moliere, whose writings constitute a new epocha in the 
annals of the: French drama. Yet, this great man, who, 
whilst living, was the ido] amd delight of the Parisians, 
after his death could scarcely obtain interrment. It was 
not till his disconsolate widow threw herself at the feet 
of the King, and pathetically exclaimed: “ What, Sire! 
** refuse a space of six feet to the ashes of a man, whose 
** fame has filled all France, from one end to the other °” 
—that his remains were permitted to be privately 
deposited in consecrated ground, 

But to return to Mademoiselle Raucour. This actress, 
who had long since retired from the drama, made her 
final eat from this mortal stage, on the 15th of January, 
of the present year. Her remains were transported, for 
the celebration of the usual ceremonies and rites, which 
precede interrment, to the church of St. Rocqne rue 
St. Honoré. An immeuse concourse of people, of every’ 
rank and description, followed the hearse, as did like- 
Wise, a long prosession of persons in carriages. On their 
arrival at the church, they found the gates locked, and 
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were peremptorily refused admittance. This refusal, 
as might be expected, excited a general burst of indig- 
nation among the assembled populace, whose number 
every moment increased, Cries of vengeance rent the 
air: the Rue St .Honoré, as well as all the adjacent streets 
and avenues leading to the scene of action, were in an 
instant blocked up by the mob. The church doors 
were soon forced ; but no priest chose to make his ap- 
pearance. 

Every thing portended the most alarming riot and 
disturbance. ‘The general disposition of the populace to 
proceed to the last extremities, became but too apparent. 
Just apprehensions were entertained for the peace and 
safety of the capital. In this emergency a communica. 
tion was made to the King, supplicating the interposition 
of his authority, as well from metives of humanity as in 
order to prevent the evils, which threatened the metro- 
polis from this burst of popular effervescence. His most 
Christian Majesty was pleased to decline all interference, 
in an affair which, it was pretended, came solely within 
the jurisdiction of the church. The delivery of this mes- 
sage only added fuel to the flame—the populace could 
with difficulty be restrained within bounds, whilst a fresh 
attempt was made to obtain the interference of the exe- 
cutive government. 

This second remonstrance was backed by a spirited 
declaration, on the part of the actors and actresses, toge- 
ther with the whole retinue of the corps dramatique be- 
longing to the different theatres of Paris, setting forth 
their positive resolve to read their public recantation, and 
abjure the Roman Catholic for the Calvinistic faith, une 
less instant orders were given to inter the remains of Ma- 
demoiselle Raucour with the rites of Christian sepulture. 
This spirited proceeding produced the desired effect. 
The clergy were panic-struck with the imminent danger 
which menaced the Catholic faith, or rather their own 
vile interests. His most Christian Majesty, Louis XVII. 
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after taking the ghostly advice of his confessor, was 
pleased to direct, that the usual ceremonies should be 
celebrated over the departed actress, and her remains de- 
posited in consecrated ground. ‘Tardy as was the inter- 
ference of his Majesty, and evidently forced from him as 
was his reluctant concession; it had still the happy 
effect of preventing the dangerous revolt, which threae 
tened to ensue. ‘I'he funeral service was performed over 
the corpse, amidst the reiterated shouts of a concourse of 
at least 20,000 persons-——‘‘ a bas les Calottes! a bas les 
Calottins !”’ 

Mademoiselle Raucour, whose death and funeral gave 
occasion to the disgraceful instance of priest-craft and 
intolerance, above stated, made her first appearance at 
the Theatre Francais, in Paris, in 1773. She was received 
with the most enthusiastic applause, and for a number of 
years took the lead in the tragic walk. The part in 
which she was acknowledged to shine with superior 
lustre, and eclipse all competition, was Medea, in Long- 
pierré’s tragedy of that name. She is the same Made. 
moiselle Raucour, of whom mention is made in the pre- 
ceding number of the ScourGE, page 24, as having dis- 
played considerable talent, and ingenuity, as a public 
speaker, in the harangues she occasionally delivered at 
the reception and initiation of members in the celebrated 
Vestal-club at Paris, ‘Mademoiselle Roucour died at the 
age of 62. 

A similar instance of ecclesiastical intolerance and per- 
secution, towards the members of the theatrical profes- 
sion, took place at this self-same church of St. Rocque 
about thirteen years ago. The writer of this article 
resided in Paris at that period. The beautiful Made- 
moisselle C , a young actress of great celebrity and 





most amiable manners, was known to have formed a ten- 
der connexion with Citizen J. Buonaparte, brother to the 
ex-emperor, at that time first consul of the French 
republic, The despotic dictator not approving of this 
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connexion, caused the lady to be removed, by a measure 
of haute police from the lodgings she occupied to a place 
of his own appointment. She had been but lately 
brought to bed. The consequence of this compulsive 
removal was, that she caught a violent cold, which soon 
terminated her mortal career. 

Her remains were conveyed for the celebration of the 
funeral obsequics, to the aforesaid church of St. Rocque, 
Previous orders had been given by Buonaparte to the cu- 
rate, not to admit the corpse intothe church. ‘Tis refu- 
sal, om the part of the curate, produced a general fermen- 
tation. Remonstrances were made to the Grand Juge, 
as likewise to the head of the police. The affair was 
immediately represented to Buonaparte. The latter, find. 
ing the tide of public opinion strong and diametrically 
against him, had as usual recourse to dissimulation. ‘The 
curate of St. Germains Auxerrois was ordered to receive 
the corpse, and perform the accustomed ceremonies over 
the defunct. Nor did the crafty policy of Buonaparte 
rest here. ‘The curate of St. Rocque was reprimanded, 
and suspended from his clerical functions, by a public 
edict—and, strange to relate, not only was the priest dis- 
placed, but St. Rocque himself was doomed to fall, under 
the weight of consular displeasure. Buonaparte, who al- 
ready meditated his own usurpation of the diadem, as 
well as the rise and fall of sundry crowned-heads, resolv. 
ed to commence his operations with the celestial abodes. 
The name of St. Rocque, by the first consul’s order, was 
expunged from the French calendar, and the place left 
vacant by the expulsion, fitled up with a saint of new 
creation, Naroteon. Thus the untimely death of a 
young and beautiful actress paved the way, at once to a 
revolution in heaven (effected by the dethronement of 
one saint, and the elevation of another) and the ultimate 
advancement of an obscure native of Ajaccio to the im- 
perial diadem of France ! | 


The priesthood displayed equal intolerance and bigot 
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zeal, on the death of the celebrated Voltaire. His ne- 
phew, the Abbé Mignot, was compelled to resort to the 
most singular expedients, in order to deposit his uncle 
in consecrated ground, ‘The corpse, which had been 
opened in Paris, was sewed up again, and placed ina 
carriage. Mignot gave out that Voltaire had been sud- 
denly attacked with a fit of apoplexy, and died on the 
road. By this stratagem he succeeded in bringing the 
corpse to his own abbey of Scellicres, in Champaigne. 
Notwithstanding this precaution the archbishop of Paris 
left no stone unturned to have the body dis-interred, 
Application was even made to the king, who very dex- 
terously got rid of this embarrassing dilemma, by ask- 
ing the prelate to what depth consecrated earth extended 
—with a recommendation, in case Voltaire’s body was 
not buried below that depth, to bury him still deeper. A 
prohibition however, was sent to the newspaper-writers 
and journalists, not to make mention of the deceased for 
acertain period; and the administration of the Theatre 
Francais received positive injunctions not to represent any 
of his dramatic works till further orders. 

CANDIDUS, 


ea OR RA Sil ON, 











THEATRICAL REVIE W. 


COVENT GARDEN, 

The succession of performances at this theatre during the 
present month has been so little diversitied by novelty, that we 
are tempted to seize the opportunity thus presented of enter- 
ing iuto a more minute and elaborate review of Miss O’ Neill’s 
characters than we have hitherto been enabled to do. The en- 
quiry is one which must interest every lover of the drama ; and 
it is reasonable to suppose that it may be prosecuted with more 
accuracy aud impartiality now that the first tumults of asto- 
nishment and delight have subsided, than when the mind was 
borne down by both those passions. 

That rare combination of various and opposite qualities which 
constitutes the perfection of a tragic performer, and which was 
so admirably exemplitied im Mrs, Siddons, 1s one of those 
prodigies in nature which it would be fastidious to exact from 
every candidate for theatiical renown. Such a plemitude of 
endowment, such a matchless umon of acquired and native ex= 
cellence, such resistiess power in wielding both the iustruments 
of tragedy, 1 appailing the heart with terror, and subduin 
it by pity, may fill us with extacy to behold, but ought not to 
create the visionary notion that only such pre-eminence is 
VOL. IX. U 
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worthy to be secn or applauce d W hile the memory of what 
Mrs. Siddons was, remains fresh m our recollections, it will 
not easily be POs ible to escape from retrospective feelings ; 
but, in proportion as we abstract our minds from such com- 
parisons, we shall be enabled to appreciate with greater equity 
the clanns of living merit. 

If Miss O'Neill be examined in reference to her contempora- 
ries, we think it would be impossible to affirm that she has an 
equal, Mrs. Bartley , Whose acting Is always chaste and Correct, 
has, however, formed herselt so closely upon the model of 
Mrs. Siddons, and followed out her imitation with = such 
cold and undeviating adherence, that her copy contaius nothing 
more than the bare outline of the original. It is like an imita- 
tion of Kemble by Matthews, in which the solemuity of man- 
ner, and sepulchral trne of vorce of that actor are preserved, but 
the soul that animates, the flashes of genius that illumine, and 
the intellectual vigor that su ports the otherwise dull and 
heavy mass, are totally owntted. Such, however, must be the 
fate of all imitators: the external resemblance is preserved, 
while the award spit that gives grace, and digmty, and va- 

wty is lost. To name any of the other coupetitors with Miss 

O'Neil would be folly. Miss Walstein soon discovered that 
the tragic Melts which deliehted an Insh audience were with- 
out any attractions for an Paiclish one, and she has therefore 
found ber quiet. station in personating the easy elegance of 
fashionable Ife, where the Ceareation of character is absorb- 
edoin lively repaitees and aninated dialogue! while Mrs, 
VGibbon and Mes. Faucit, have retired to that obscurity from 
which nething butthe absolute dearth of talent could have 
drawn them, 

One mode ol ascerTamirne the value of a thing is LO eNa- 
mine its fitness for its itended purpose; and from that. test 
Miss O'Neiii will be found to retire triumphant, All the cha- 
racters In wineh she bas hithe rlo a speared, are essentially COWM= 
posed of the elements of pathos: they are all framed to reach 
the heart through tive soit mnfluence of tears: and that Miss 
O'Neal) succeeds in producing on the stage, what Shakespeare, 
Otway, and Southerne, meditated im their closets, is amply les- 
titled by the in passioned syinpathy of the house. Ht must be 
ceontessed, however, that fictitious, like real eriel, is apt to lull 


thie Vig lance, the judgement, aud extort from sensibility, what 


} “Re ’ " . s 
would be denied by Peasoi, Had we, thereto e, seell Miss 


ONeill but once or twice, we should distrust the accuracy, of 
ouropiatons : but suspicien ts dissipated by repetilion, and we 
are justified in believing that control te be powei ful aud leyiu- 
tate, to which we at first yielded without resistance, and at 
last uck now ledyved VV thout dis ute, 


bond 


Vie adimit, iudeed, that 
Miss O'Neil dis; lays her pathos in a manner different from 
Mrs. Siddous: nor are we willing to allow that she is equal to 
her rreat pred Cessor,. Phe ry iet. the agony, the fervent sore 
row of Miss O'Neill are depicted by sobs av sper 


rent eroquence when emplored by a young and lovety 
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female, but not the only eloquence that nature knows. The 
tremulous accents of the voice, the speaking language of the 
eye, the pregnant meaning of the features, Cast as it were in the 
very mould of pity, are powerful adjuncts, but these, except 
in alimited degree, Miss O'Neill cannot employ. Her voice ts 
clear, harmonious, and full, but seems incapable of assuming 
that plaintive modulation, that deep, solemn, melancholy tone 
which thrill the bosom by their accordance with that profound 
grief which tragedy represeuts ; for it must never be forgotten 
that though nature is justly held ap as the model to which all 
excellence is referrable, \et it is nature puritie ‘d by sentiuent, 

elevated by station, aud adorne al by art, that alone can ple Use 


mm imitation. There can be litle doubt that the lamentation of 
a queen over the bier of a tavourite child, or beloved parent, if 


poured forth in solitude, would resemble that of her waiting 
woman in the same situation; yet, from the imevitable asso 
ciation of ideas which connects with royalty something of con- 
sistent m: ajyesty in all its ae tions, who would not feel discusted 


to behold on the stage the clamorous and noisy e Jasbliennen of 


the latter transferred to the ero In fact, what we call ua- 
ture, when the term ts applied to the fine arts, is nothing more 
than a system of ideal beauty founded upon certain laws of cou- 
vruity, which the cultivated mind almost intuitively recog@nizes, 
Nature, simply copied without the refined decorations of 
fancy, good taste, aud intellectual research, would revolt us in 
her transmitted likeness by coarseness and vulgar.ty, but while 
we are thus} improving her feature s, we should never forge t the 
wholesome maxim —ars arlium est celare artem, 

As critics, we are, by prescription, old, and crabbed : but we 
have still gallantry enough left to tell Miss O’Neill that she has 
avery pretty face; and we wish we could add that it is adapted 
to all the varying emotions of the tragic muse. The truth 
however, is, that her features cannot assume a look of sorrow 
without at the same time mingling with itu character of fretfal- 
ness andimpatieuce, That dignified and heart-rending grief of 
countenance which tells the tale of woe more torcibly even than 
words or gestures, is unquestionably beyond herattainmeut.--A nd 
hence the sensations excited by her voice and action are rather 
weakened than increased if the spectator is near enough to observe 
herface. There is nothing in her look which finds its way to the 
heart when that look is concentrated into the aspect of erief, 
This, however, is a'drawback of which ouly a sm; ili part of the 
a “ge can be sensible, and of those who are near enough to 
perceive,, wany perhaps are not seasible of it. Her eve too, 
which accords admirably with the soft and feminine expression 
of her countenance, wants five and energy, aud that piercing 
glance, which at once unfolds the workings of the seal, Hius- 
trates the sentiments that are uttered, and seems to penetrate 
the thin disguises of hypocrisy, orthe crafty involutions of vil- 
tainy. Except, however, when any great and daring conception 
is to be conveyed, or when any burst of; teerific indignation i is 
to be vollied forth, no deficiency in that most expressive organ 
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can be lamented. Tenderness, love, pity, supplication, and 
the vacant frantic stare of madness, are passious and emotiom 
which she can look with resistless force. But when, in Isabella, 
she first encounters the presence of Biron, when in Mrs, Bever- 
ley she hears the profligate adoration of Stukely, and when in 
Belvidera she upbraids Jather with having betrayed her honor, 
with other scenes demanding similar energies, it 1s tmpossible 
not to feel she wants the power of barrowing up the mind, of 
rousing itto breathless expectation, and of fillingit with congental 
horror, by the mute but magical and terrific eloquence of the 
eve. On suchoceasions, also, she seemsequally unfitted for ris- 
ing to the heights of grand and almost supernatural passion by 
excessive dignity of gesture and commanding amplitude of voice, 
Hence, we infer that she will never be able successfully to 
assume such characters as Lady Macbeth, Constance, Queen 
Katharine, Elvira, &e. We should indeed, be most agree- 
ably disappointed to tind our conjecture wrong, and would re- 
cant our opinion with singular pleasure: but should it happen 
otherwise, and experience confirms our opinion, stil it is de- 
lightful what an extensive range there remains where she may 
shine with undiminished lustre. 

It may mdeed be affirmed that she abounds in the qualities 
that compose a great actress, though she may be deficient m 
some that are requisite to constitute a perfect one. She pos- 
sesses great sensibility of character, and if we may credit mfor- 
mation which we believe to be authentic, surrenders herself 
so completely to the feelings and passions of the part she sus- 
tains, that at the dropping of the curtain she is physically as 
much exhausted as if she had actually endured the sorrows she 
pourtrays. This planey of sentiment forms the surest and the 
noblest basis of tragic excellence, and is that alone which distin- 
guishes a powerful delineator of nature, from a mere reciter of 
poetical dialogue, [tis impossible indeed to see Miss O’ Neill 
1 Belvidera, Juhet, and Isabella, without having ocular demon- 
stration that when she acts she surrenders herself implicitly te 
the torrent of her emotions, and forgets that there is an audience 
who looks on, or anactor who may possibly not be quite so ab- 
sorbed in momentary reality as herself. We allude to these 
claspings, embracings, and twinings; not from the remotest 
wish to imsinuate that they are either improper in the part itself, 
or that Miss O'Neill is not wholly under the intiuence of strong 
and resistless feelings: but only as a proof how powerful those 
feelings must be that cau thus wake her insensible to all bat 
the tumulttious impetuosity of tietitious passions, and permit 
Her LO vie ld to Sitations on a public stuge from which her na- 
Live delicacy ond modest propriety would revolt when the arti- 
ticral agouy had subsided. The late Mrs. Crauford, we believe, 
used to surrender herself to the impulse of the moment in’ the 
Swine way: and hence ber command over the hearts of her au- 
dience, 

Piet: womriedhnomsa thint she is tauttless would be to tell her 
in eare sure she will be the firstto Qisidim, There ate 
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many of the minor characteristics of histriomic excellenee which 
she has yet to acquire ; ; and we have the best security that they 
will be acquired 10 her youth and good sense. Above all, we 
would recommend her to avoid that common error of reserving 
her taleat, only for particularscenes or passages, wad passing 
over the rest of the character with the dull instpidity of rec ita- 
tion. This she is too apt to do, and consequently the attention of 
the spectator eften languishes when it ought to be varefnily 
susiammed. An actor should never seem te Tadnent merely what 
is set down for him; but ali he utters should appear as if it 
were the effusion of the moment. Lu this delicate discrimination 
we never saw any one who so completely succeeded as Mrs, Sid- 
dons, whose mind seemed always to excogitate what she said 
instead of simply enunciating what her memory retained. 

Miss O'Neill must not forget one thing, She has acquired a 
sudden effulgence of fame which she well deserves, and whieh 
must be gratifying to her: but she should remember that tt 1s 
much more difficult to keep than to gain celebrity. A lucky 
accident may snatch the latter: but permanent and increasing 
excellence alone can accomplish the former. In proport:on to 
what she has done will be the public expectation of what she will 
do; aud her task therefore becomes the more arduous. Our 
hopes in her are strong ; and nothing will give us more anmin- 
gled-satisfaction than to find our hopes realized, 





DRURY-LANE. 


Monday, Jan. 2. Mr. Kean appeared, for the first time, on 
the London boards, yn the character of Romeo, and with a 
degree of success, as little expected by the judicious, as it is, 
in Our opinion, spurious ind unmerited. The public taste is at 
present so completely perverted and borne aibion: by the rage 
for'novelty, that success or failure are little to be regarded as 
the sure criterions of either merit or incompetency. "There. is 
“svarcely a-single trait in Romeo's character, as drawn by 
Shakspeare, which accords with the physical attribute 's of Mr. 
Kean, His person, look, and voice, are alike discordant, aud 
ttle ‘apology can we find for the romauti> passion which 

tires the breast of Jaliet, who as only seen him a few short mo- 
ments withont his*nask, (darins which he has seare: ly time to 
address three setitences to her) if his voice on that occasion was 
his principal ‘reeoinmendetion. And yet, to judze from the 
text ;— 
** Mv ears have not vet drank a hondred w ands 
Of that toneoe’s uttering’ '—— 


itshould seem that Romeo's voice mast have sounded as music 
her eiirs. 

The part of Romes naturally presents to the mind the idea.of 
youth, with ell ityconeomitants of sprightliness, vivacity,, and 
impetuosity of passion. Delicacy and grace are inseparable 
artessaries to the part.—Fis love is in its infi ancy, it 4s with 
“binr-a kind of maider sentiment, “He has jast entered on ado- 
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lescence: exquisite tenderness and sensibility constitute thie 
principal ingredients im lus cou position, Let us now candidly 
and dispassionately examine, in how far Mr. Kean's personation 
of the part of Romeo meets and embodies the above idea, 

In his manner Mr. Kean discovers nothiug of the playful, 
sportive attributes of youth. His look is Leavy, saturnine, and 
severe—his whole deportment formal, studied, and unattrac- 
tive: his voice unharmonious, hoarse, discordant and sepulchral, 
It is rather adapted to intimidate, than to allure ; to scare 
away and trehten, rather than to encourage and entice. It 
has no * coucord of sweet sounds’—no winuing accents that 
steal, like Philomel’s strains, upon the ear, and with their 
gentle tones soothe, captivate, and charm. 

Much commendation has been bestowed by several of our 
periodical vehicles of criticism on Mr. Kean’s performance, in 
his interview with Friar Lawrence, in the third scene of the 
third act. Mr. Kean has evidently selected this passage for 
one of his prineipaltrials of skill. Justice, indeed, calls upon us 
toacknowledge, that he displays considerableenergy and pathos 
in this part of his personation, Rut his acting is carried to 
excess, he is much too violent and exaggerated, he not only ‘* over- 
steps the modesty of nature’—but may literally be said to ** tear 
the passion to tatters; to very rags.” Vehement gesticulation 
and impetuous delivery, we are well aware, are but too frequeat- 
ly mistaken by the multitude, by the great bulk of the audience, 
for spinted, energetic action. Hence we are not at all amazed 
at the thunder of applause which attends Mr. Kean’s pertor- 
mance in certain passages, which, inour opimon, ca 


samongst 
his principal defects. 


Mr. Kean avails himself very dexterously 
of artificial means—his hand are inecssantly at war either with 
his forehead, or his breast—avnother time, the indec-finger is 
most significantly placed upon bis ip, or crosses his nose, 
with all the solemity and apparent deep researci of a disciple 
of Esculapius, engaged in the solution of a most difficult pro- 
blem., All this artifice may take for a time; but the illusion 
never fails to defeat itself at last. 

From the above remarks it must be evident to the reader, 
that we appertain to the stall party, who dare to dissent from 
the general OplNON, sO loudly and so emphatically pronounced, 
in favour of Mr. Kean’s personation of Romeo. Weimay perad- 
venture be taxed with presumption in not joining the publie 
voice ; but we on all oceasions make it a rule, in points of en- 


ticism, to assert the right of forming our own estimate, and 
judging for ours: lve Ss, 


Wednesday, Jan. 4. Miss Walstein appeared, for the first 


time at this theatre, in the character of Lady Teazle, in the 
School Jor Ncandal. This lady seems (and in our opinion, 
Very properly) to give the preference to the comic muse. Her 
Letitia Hardy was mifinitely better received by the public than 
either her Calista, or her Jee Shore. On the present occasion, 
as the representative of Lady Teuzle, she was honeured with 
considerable applause.—But the character of this truly excel 
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lent comedy are drawn in such a maste ‘rly manner by Mr, 
Sheridan, that a great share of the applause bestowed. upon 
the representation reverts bac k aud is aseribable to the meriis of 
the author. —On the whole, however, Miss Walstein is entiiled 
to much commendation, though we should admire her stiil more, 
if her manner aud look evinced less scli-complacency. She 
falls but too constantly into the very fault for which she her- 
self censures Lady Simper, whom the describes to us as 


weariug a perpetual smile upon her lips in order to show off 


her teeth. 

The character of Lady Restless (in Mr. Murphy's comedy 
of All in the Wrong) which Miss Walstein sustained, for the 
first time at Drury-lane, on Finday, Jan 20, furnished her 
with another opportuiity of proving, that her taleuts are not 
only restricted to the tragic walk ; but at the same time they are 
much better adapted to the line of genteel comedy. Her por- 
traiture of the jealous, disqmet wile, who lends ready ear to 
every msidious tale, calculated to wound her own fee lines, and 
disturb her peace of mind, was very ably conceived. Had she 
made her appearance at an earlier pe riod of lite on the me- 
tropolitan boards, we entertain little doubt but she would have 
become one of the first ornaments of the stage. 

On Saturday, Jan. 21. a new Juliet was introduced to the 
public, at this the: atre, in the person of Miss Lydia Kelly, sister 
to the actress of that name, and niece to Mr. Kelly, the com- 
poser. The want of an adequate representative of the charac- 
ter at Drury-lane, has long been strongly felt, aud universally 
admitted, Mrs. Burtley plays the part with tolerable effect, 
but she does not ook it. The passion which Juliet so sudden- 
ly conceives for the youthful Montague, and which forms the 
leading trait in her whole character, 1s of so romantic a nature, 
as would admit of no apology ina female of riper years and 
experience, Miss Kelly, on this res vect, is her exac t counter. 
part, being erehteen, which is the precise ape attributed to 
Juliet, by Shakspeare. Her figure is light and elegant, her fea- 
tures pleasing, and her look animated, 

She was welcomed at her eutrance on the stage by thunders 
of applause, which, as une quivoct al demonstrations of good-will, 
tend greatly to encourage the timid candidate for Thespian 
honours, and of whieh a London audience is never sparing, 
Great allowance ought always to be made for the trepidation 
and anxiety of a first appearance. Miss Kelly evidently la- 
boured under considerable embarrassment, pe of course 
proved no mean drawback upon the fall display of her powers, 
But the whole of her performance evinced gre at ni shure) talent, 
and a disposition well cultivated. Her voice has not as yet at- 
tained to its full strength and compass ; but ber enunciation is 
clear and distinet, and her delive ry mar ked with feeling and 
just discrimination. To place her mmediately in the scale of 
comparison with the Juliet of the other house would be illibe- 
ral and insidious, Although Miss Kelly has performed, with 
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considerable eclat, on the provincial stage, she has not yet ac 
quired that knowledge of routine which can only be obtained 
by long habit and experience. Many passages in the dialogue 
were given in a style replete with feeling and the most retined 
delicacy. In the tiftth scene of the second act, she was extreme. 
ly felicitious, The manner in which she coaxes and whee. 
dies (if we may be allowed the phrase) her old, garrulous 
murse, was highly characterstic, and does not yreld a single iola 
to Miss O' Neill’s performance, in this scene. Equally impres. 
sive was she ia the third scene of the fourth act, where she bids 
good night to her honoured mother, the Lady a The 
tender emotion with whic " she throws herself into her parent's 
arnis ; the prolonged embrace, the endearing manner 1 which 
she hangs upon her—all these mingled sensations of filial duty, 
and cousciousness of her impe aading perilous enterprize, — the 
result of which might possibly re snder the present interview with 
her mother the last she sliould ever witness, were most ably 
pourtiayed in her perfornance, Andthe solemn pathos with 
which she utters these words, 
* Farewell! Heaven knows when we shall meet again !” 

made a forcible appeal to every bosom not utterly divested of 
human feeling. 

Upon the whole, wehave no hesitation to declare, as our 
firm opimion, that Miss Kelly will prove a valuable acquisitioa 
to the theatre. She is broug ‘ht forward under theimmediate au- 
spices of Mr, ARNOLD, to ‘whose sagacity in discerning: latent 
merit, Drury-lane theatre is so eminently indebted. Ht is from 
this yentleman that Miss Kelly receives instruction, and her 
progress, we make no doubt, will do honour to the precepts of 
so competent a judge . 





Epa couse! . > oan --~--——-- = 





Priuted by W. N- Jones, No, 5, Newgate-street, London. 
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